








































Tue theory of democracy is very old in- 
deed. All writers on the subject pay hom- 
ave to the influence of the city states of 
ancient Greece. More recent writers credit 
the Christian Church with making large 
contributions to the theory of democracy 
as a way of life. The basie principles of 
American political democracy are written 
again and again in those documents that are 
part of the heritage of every American 
schoolboy. Reeently, an excellent selection 
and interpretation of these documents has 
been published in a little book, ‘‘The 
American Canon,’’’ 
and added to the library of every parent 
and teacher. The principles have been 
summarized recently by the Educational 
Policies Commission in the form of a few 
broad generalizations: the general welfare, 
civil liberty, the consent of the governed, 
the appeal to reason and the pursuit of 
happiness.‘ 

I think we may say without fear of con- 
tradiction that helping children to develop 
an active understanding of these basic con- 
cepts is the first objective of civic educa- 


which should be read 


1 Adapted from an address before the opening 
of the Fourteenth Annual Institute for 
Parent-Teacher Leaders, Cornell University, April 
8, 1940. 

* Ernest Sutherland Bates, ‘‘American Faith,’’ 
Norton, 1940. 

Daniel L. Marsh, 81 pp. 
4**The Purposes of American 
Demoeracy,’? Ch. II. ‘‘The Democratic Proc- 
esses,’’? pp. 7-38. Report of the Educational Poii- 
cies Commission, N.E.A. Washington, D. C., 1938. 
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Abingdon, 1939. 
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But in saying this we should be eon- 
alert to 


tion. 


tinuously two dangers. First, 
there is always the danger of an unthink- 
ing acceptance of the statement of a prin- 
ciple or generalized truth, or of an inter- 
pretation that ignores new knowledge or 
proved change in the situation wherein the 
Second, the method of 
the 


Let us illustrate. 


prineiple operates. 
instruction may actually counteract 
truth to be disseminated. 

In the Declaration of Independence, it is 
written that, ‘‘... all men are created equal 

..’? For more than a hundred years we 
attempted to develop a system of public 
education based squarely upon the literal 
truth of this assumption. Only after a half 
century of scientific study of the human 
mind have we come to understand the limits 
of this self-evident truth. 

\ As to the second danger, one occasionally 
meets a supervisor, tremendously imbued 
with the ideal of democracy in education, 
who resorts to the pro- 
cedures in foreing his ideas into the prae- 
tice of teachers. 
more prevalent examples are the adminis- 
trative officer who gives orders that make 
impossible or precarious the exercise of the 
democratic process in the classroom and 
the teacher tells 
pupils what to think.\ 

Most of us feel reasonably certain that 
the United States will 
up by a despotie state as were Czecho-Slo- 


Holland, 


most autocratic 


Less conspicuous but 


who continuously his 


not be swallowed 


vakia, Norway, Jelg7ium and 
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France. But in the past 25 years strange 
things have happened. Let us 
for the that 
defeated and that the Soviet-Fascist pow- 


suppose, 
moment, England should be 
ers should undertake to exercise large in- 
fluence in Canada, Mexico, the Caribbean 
South What 


influence on American thought, on Amer- 


and America. would be the 
living, on the theory and 
This 


question has a very practical and imme- 


ican ways of 


practice of American education? 
diate bearing on what we shall teach about 


war, how much time and attention we 
Shall give to the study of wars past and 
present, what we shall teach about arma- 
ments, tariffs, reciprocal treaties, neutral- 
itv, embargoes, the sanctity of treaties and 
many other subjects in which children are 
vitally concerned. Shall we emphasize the 
teaching of peace through the mightiest 
armaments in all the world, or peace at any 
price, or peace as exemplified by the Quak- 
These are not idle 
and child 


-the children most of all—have a stake in 


ers and the Nazarene? 
questions. Every man, woman 
their answer. 

Or to take an illustration more directly 
from the domestie scene, during the past 
ten years, the people of the United States 
have directed the attention of government 
How far 
we are committed is to be seen in the fact 


to the search for social security. 


that neither party has proposed any reduc- 
tion of expenditure for social-security pur- 
poses. Yet, no one supposes that we have 
found the permanent answer to any of the 
What is 


the best means of handling home relief? 


major questions in this category. 


What is the wise provision for old age? 
What security can be provided for the 
itinerant worker? What guarantee can or 
should organized society give in the form 
the man or 
woman able and willing to work? What 
provision shall be made for the inecom- 
What balance shall we finally 
achieve between government and free enter- 


of gainful employment to 


petent? 
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prise in solving the problems inherent j, 
Th ‘Sse are 


questions to which America must find 





our search for social security? 


wise answer if we are to survive as a free 


people. And the search for the answer wij 


the home and 





begin in the elementary 





school. 

Let us take one more illustration of the 
changing social world in which we liye 
During recent years, the New York State 





Edueation Department has been criticized 





for wielding too great power in the conduct 
Dealing 





of public education. with this 





issue, the Regents’ Inquiry recommended, 
in part: 


. reduce service and regulatory activities t 
a minimum, and eliminate dictatorial administratiy: 
policies completely. 
What is needed at present is a vigorous dri\ 
bend the major efforts of the department 





educational leadership and the stimulation of sch 
improvement through loeal initiative and experimen 
tation, together with less emphasis on centrally d 
tated rules and regulations. 

In contrast to this recommendation, note 
the recent act of the legislature which 
directs the Commissioner of Education to: 

. apportion annually to each school district 
seventy-five per centum of the total apportionment 
provided by law together with such portion of tl 
remainder of such total apportionment as he ma) 
find necessary for the proper and efficient operat 
of the schools therein and the maintenance of ad 
quate educational standards.§ 

Without attempting to appraise this law, 
one may well question what its effect will 
In all 


the history of American education no suc! 


be on local initiative in education. 


power has been granted to a state education 
department as is embodied in this law. It 
is symbolic of the growing centralization 
of governmental authority that may mate- 
rially alter the responsibilities of citizen 
ship. 

5 **Edueation for American Life,’’ pp. 64, 1° 


6 An act to amend the Edueation Law, 1 
tion to the apportionment of moneys to school di 
tricts. Assembly Bill Int. 2273, March 12, 194 


Effective July 1, 1940. 
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To use but these three illustrations—the 
further subordination of local initiative to 
ntralized power, the search of men for 
sovial security and the issues confronting 
our people in the midst of a world domi- 
nated by foree—we see the uncertainties 
‘nvolved in edueation for eivie responsi- 
bility. 

Approximately 80 per cent. of the new 
books published for teachers during the 
past 15 months stress, to some extent, edu- 
cation for democracy. The discussion is 
reaching beyond the confines of books on 
education to find expression in periodicals 
and the publie press. The Congress on 
Edueation for Democracy, called in <Au- 
cyst, 1939, at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, was unique in that it brought 
tovether around the conference table lead- 
Re- 
cent nation-wide studies, such as that of the 
American Youth Commission and the Re- 
vents’ Inquiry into the Character and Cost 
of Publie Edueation in New York State, 
have focused attention on the specifics of 
And, 
finally, the schools are finding an authori- 
the Educational Policies 


ers from every walk in American life. 


education for civie responsibility. 
tative voice in 
Commission. 

The commission has stated ‘‘The Objec- 
tives of Civie Responsibility’? as follows: 


Social justice. The educated citizen is sensitive 
to the disparities of human circumstances. 

The educated citizen acts to cor- 
rect unsatisfactory conditions, 


Social understanding. The educated citizen seeks 


Social activity. 


to understand social structures and social processes. 
The educated citizen has de- 
fenses against propaganda. 

Tolerance. 


Critical judgment. 


The educated citizen respects honest 
differences of opinion. 

Conservation. The educated citizen has a regard 
for the nation’s resources. 

The educated citi- 


zen measures scientific advance by its contribution 


Social applications of science. 


to the general welfare. 
World citizenship. The educated citizen is a co- 
operating member of the world community. 


‘Report of Educational Policies Commission, 


N.E.A., p. 108. Washington, 1938. 
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Law observance. The educated citizen respects 
the law. 

Economic literacy. The edueated citizen is eeo- 
nomically literate. 

Political citizenship. The educated citizen accepts 
his civie duties. 

Devotion to democracy, The edueated citizen acts 
upon an unswerving loyalty to democratic ideals. 

Let me read again these key words: social 
justice, social activity, social understand- 
ing, critical judgment, tolerance, conserva- 
tion, social applications of science, world 
citizenship, law observance, economie liter- 
acy, political citizenship, devotion to demoe- 
racy. Of these twelve, scarcely more than 
two received any emphasis in the civies 
instruction of my youth. Careful examina- 
tion of a text-book widely used in the 
schools of New York State from 1904 to 
1920 discloses no emphasis on any of these 
except ‘‘political citizenship.’”* To be 
sure, the author pointed out the difference 
between ‘‘pure democracy’’ and ‘‘represen- 
tative democracy,’’ but nowhere did he em- 
phasize the need of devotion to democracy 
He described admirably 


be] 


as a way of life. 

‘fcourts of justice’’—their structure and 
funetion—but nowhere did he give expres- 
sion to man’s struggle for ‘‘social jJustice’’ 
or to the obligation ‘of the citizen to help 
social conditions. 


correct unsatisfactory 


The author mentioned the members’ sal- 


‘ 


aries, terms of office and duties of the ‘‘con- 
servation commission,’’ but nowhere sug- 
gested that the citizen has any responsibility 
either through his own acts or through his 
vote for the conservation of natural re- 
sources. He did not remotely suggest the 
need of education for economic literacy, 
critical judgment, social understanding or 
tolerance. 

In shifting the emphasis of civie eduea- 
tion from knowledge of the structure and 
function of government to the responsibil- 
ity of the individual citizen, the Eduea- 
tional Policies Commission has erystallized 
an important trend in American education 

8 Frank David Boynton, ‘‘ Actual Government of 
New York.’’ 423 pp. Ginn, 1904. 1911. 1916. 
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and has given this Institute and the schools 
a platform on which to build for the future. 

Our includes the 
‘economies which no individual eseapes.’’ 
It is this aspect of education for civie re- 
sponsibility which one finds in the commis- 
‘*Edueation and Economie 
In this volume, those who 


definition of civics 


sion’s report on 
Well-Being.’” 

grew up in the schools of yesterday will 
find food for thought. 
lization of the best thought on such issues 


Here is a ecrystal- 


as education for consumption, health, so- 
cial intelligence on economic problems, un- 
derstanding of industrial relations, me- 
chanical and scientific competency, wiser 
saving, prevention of occupational obsoles- 
cence, occupational mobility and the more 
equitable distribution of earned income. In 
closing, the Commission says :'° 

This whole report, in a word, is a proposal for 
continuing and further perfecting one phase of the 
brave experiment in democracy which our American 
forebears launched more than a century and a half 
ago. ‘There manner in 


which they could have known that such a great social 


was no definite and exact 
innovation would be successful. It required vision, 
faith and 
found a republic far on the edge of a hostile world. 


courage for a few million colonists to 


It required the same qualities to build a system of 


free and universal education appropriate to the 


needs of such a government. 

It is this larger view of the funetions of 
education in building the future America 
that disposes us to follow the leadership of 
the Educational Policies Commission. They 
have given us more than ‘‘ words, words, 
words,’’ more than reports to collect dust 
on our shelves. They are crystallizing the 
best thought of the thinkers of this genera- 
tion, are linking the past with the future, 
pointing a way that we may travel with 
some assurance of being on the right road. 

The time has passed when the school can 
develop its program in isolation from the 
rest of life; or when its only concern for 

9 Report of Educational Policies Commission, 
N.E.A. 227 pp. Washington, D. C., 1940. 

10 [bid., p. 217. 
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the public is to sell its program. In the 
final analysis, the school will teach what the 
public wants it to teach. The new provram 
of education for civie responsibility shold 
have its roots deep in the thinking 
experience of educators and laymen as to- 


gether around the conference table + ey 
consider the issues which the youth of this 
veneration must meet. 

During the past decade we have stressed 

\bdueation for cooperation and have tended 
to minimize competition and other related 
forms of individualism. With this genera] 
trend all forward-looking people will agree: 
and yet in pursuing this entirely laudable 
goal, we should not lose sight of the part the 
individual plays in all cooperative en- 
deavor. Some years ago, one of our State 
committees stated the issue briefly as fol- 
lows :"! 

The continued subordination of the individual's 
will to the group will in planning and in executing 
may tend to limit the development of highly s; 
cialized native talents. 

In the whole realm of training for citizen- 
ship, the cultivation of ‘‘the individual 
will’’ is a most delicate task. To hold out 
against the crowd takes courage. To accept 
the will of the majority and yet, within 
the rules of the game, to stand as the 
nucleus around which the minority will 
rally to change the decision represents thie 
acme of the democratie process. 

In stressing the development of the *‘in- 
dividual will’’ we seek something different 
from the rugged individualist interested 
primarily in his own rights and benelits. 
Within the social group we would develop 
a sense of individual responsibility. We 
would approach the ideal so admirab!) 
stated by Thoreau nearly a hundred years 
ago 12 
11 Claire Zyve et al., ‘Fourth Report on Cardinal 

Objectives,’’ p. 125. University of the Stat 

New York Press, 1934. 

12 Henry S. Salt, ‘‘Selections from Thorea 


239 pp. Macmillan, 1895. 
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st the citizen ever for a moment, or in the 


degree, resign his conscience? .. . It is not 
ble to cultivate a respect for the law so much 


r the right. 


[hose who would place the right above 
law, Thoreau ealled ‘‘the wise minor- 
and asks why government does not 
-ourage them ‘‘to be on the alert to point 
its faults, and do better than it would 
ive them.’’ 

In reading this century-old essay on civil 
disobedienee one begins to understand the 
‘ret of Gandhi’s strength in his nonresis- 
tance campaign against the power of the 
tish government.** 


JoHN LocKE (1632-1704) was a great 
thinker in the realm of polities, religion, 
psychology and philosophy. He was popu- 
lar in England from the Revolution of 1688, 
when James II was driven from the throne, 
to the First Reform Bill of 1832. 

Politics. John Locke was a Whig and 
upheld the ‘*Glorious Revolution’’ and con- 
stitutional monarchy? In his ‘‘Treatise on 
Government’’ (1690) he aimed to ‘‘establish 
the throne”’ of his ‘‘great restorer,’’ Wil- 
liam III, ‘‘to make good his title in the 
consent of the people.’’’ 

Locke upheld the theory of the social con- 
tract. He averred that men in the state of 


“é 


Henry Seidel Canby, ‘‘Thoreau,’’?’ Houghton 


Mifflin Company, Boston, 1939. e 
‘ Merle Curti calls John Locke ‘‘ America’s Phi- 
losopher’’ and contends forcefully that some of his 
‘‘ineorporated into our Declaration 
of Independence. ’’ 

2H. H. Horne, in a recent lecture, asserted that 
Jolin Loeke opposed the theory of the divine right 
of kings and absolutism in government 
Thomas Hobbes so ardently supported. Cf. B. A. G. 
Puller, ‘A History of Modern Philosophy,’’ p. 144. 
John Locke, ‘‘Two Treatises on Government,’’ 


Edited by H. Morley, 1887. 


theories were 


which 
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One can not trace the developments in 
civic education during the past twenty 
years without realizing that education for 
playing well one’s part in this democracy 
we call the United States of America is edu- 
cation for a dynamie society. Such eduea- 
tion is a constant search for a better way 
of life. 

From nursery school to adult forum, the 
essence of education for civie responsibility 
is the cultivation of conscience, the develop- 
ment of the individual who places right 
above benefit, the encouragement of the 
wise minority to do better than government 


would have them do. 


JOHN LOCKE’S LEADING DOCTRINES 


By R. ANDREW MACKIE 


HUNTER COLLEGE 


nature were not lawless, but law-abiding— 
they lived in harmony with ‘‘natural law.”’ 
Men in the state of nature, he asserted, were 
sociable and peaceable and largely altruistic. 
Nevertheless, they were biased and not good 
judges when their own rights were involved. 
They, therefore, realized the need of a com- 
mon judge to interpret the law and a super- 
ior authority to enforce it. 

Locke used his theory of the social con- 
tract as a reasoned apology to justify the 
principles of the ‘‘ Bloodless Revolution’’ of 
1688. He maintained that the surrender of 
rights was not to any man or assembly but 
to the people Not the 
ruler, but the people are supreme—the peo- 
ple are sovereign: the true power behind the 
throne. The ruler might forfeit his office 
by violating the terms upon which he was 
vested with authority.° 

4C. J. H. Hayes, ‘‘A Political and Cultural His- 
tory of Modern Europe,’’ I, p. 539. 

5 ‘John Locke insisted that it was not only the 
right but the duty of the subject to rebel and 
depose a sovereign who defied the will of the people 
Be As G. 
144, 


to the community. 





as expressed in Acts of Parliament.’’ 
Fuller, ‘‘ History of Modern Philosophy,’’ p. 
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Locke held that men are by nature, free, 
equal and independent and possess natural 
“The 


he says, ‘‘whereby any one 


rights of life, liberty and property.® 
only way,’’ 
divests himself of his natural liberty and 
puts on the bonds of civil society is by 
agreeing with other men to join into a com- 
munity (under a government) for their 
comfortable, safe and peaceable living one 
amongst another, in a secure enjoyment of 
their properties.’”’ He holds that govern- 
ments should be based upon the consent of 
the representatives of those owning prop- 
erty and should be strictly limited to the 
police power which would merely protect 
the 


riehts.* 


individual in maintaining his natural 
In taking the position which has just 
been explained, Locke reflected the desires 
the 
Enelish 


and middle 

After the 
1688, he stood 
for the status quo, and upheld the govern- 
Dur- 


ing the period when Locke’s writings were 


and demands of upper 


classes in society. 


Bloodless Revolution’”’ of 
ment which was far from democratie. 


popular, from 1688 to 1832, the lower classes 
The upper classes 
The 


clergy and nobility had some influence, but 


were almost inarticulate. 
were in undisputed social control.’ 


6 “Tis political philosophy formed the basis for 
the the late 
American 


changes of 
eentury in the 
E. H. Reisner, ‘‘ Evolution of the Com- 
122. 


7 He repeats the thought when he 


far-reaching political 


eighteenth France and 
Colonies.’’ 
mon School,’’ p. 
‘“«The 


> was ‘‘the 


Says: 
great end of men’s entering into society,’ 
enjoyment of their properties in peace and safety.’’ 
‘*Treatises on Government.’’ 

8 Ek. H. Reisner, ‘‘Intelleetual and Ethieal Back- 
grounds of Modern Edueation,’’ p. 25. 

*In dealing with a theme closely related to this 
subject, J. W. Burgess asks these questions: ‘‘ How 
ean a legislature proceeding from a distinetly lim- 
ited suffrage govern the great mass of the unenfran- 
chized, except through the medium of a kingship 
with its prehistoric legitimacy; and how ean the 
power of that idea of legitimacy be maintained, 
except through the influence of a religion loyal to 
the crown and possessed of controlling power over 


the popular conscience???’ 
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the great landlords were more power] 
and controlled England politically.’ 

Not only did the nobility and landed vey. 
try control the House of Commons, but they 
the local 


‘ 


also ‘‘eonstituted government. 
especially through their exclusive seryjce 


The En- 


glish law gave these local courts a creat 


in the courts of quarter sessions. 


deal of power, such as the right of declaring 
the fair wages for all sorts of labor.’’ 
Even the First Reform Bill (1832) 
only about one out of six grown men the 
England then had altogether 
Most of the urban 
workers and the great masses of rural Jab 


right to vote. 
about one million voters. 


orers (the majority of the population) were 
still unenfranchized. 

Re ligion. 
“‘remained in the Church of England.’ 


John Locke was a Puritan, but 


He had a firm belief in God as the source 
of all power in the universe. In arguing 
for theism he offers a series of conclusions: 
‘*If we will suppose nothing first or eternal, 
matter can never begin to be; if we suppose 
bare matter without motion, eternal, motion 
‘an never begin to be; if we suppose only 
matter and motion first, or eternal, thought 
can never begin to be.’’ Thinking, there- 
fore, must be at least as eternal as matter, 
and the cause of our minds must be thie 
eternal mind.'* 

Locke believed in toleration, but he was 
not as tolerant as most people are to-day. 
He held that laws are ‘‘not to provide for 
the truth of opinion,’’ but to protect the 


‘ ’ 


people and their ‘‘goods’’ and to provide 


‘*for the safety and security of the common 


10, M. Larson, ‘‘ History of England,’’ p. 626: 
‘Before 1832 the landlord class had controlled both 
the counties and the boroughs and through these 
constituencies had controlled the kingdom. ’’ 

11. H. Reisner, ‘‘ Lectures on the Histor) 
Education. ’’ 

12 R, I. Aaron, ‘‘John Locke,’’ p, 295. 
University Press, 1937. 

13 B, A. G. Fuller, ‘‘ History of Modern Philoso 


phy,’’ p. 162. 


¢ 


Oxford 
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‘).’'* Although he believed in the re- 
»] of the disabilities from the non-con- 
ists, ‘‘he argued against the toleration 

theists, because without a belief in God 
could not be depended upon to respect 


t} 


e) 


social obligations, and he argued, too, 
‘inst the toleration of Catholies on the 
und of their allegiance to a foreign 


9995 
15 
? 


sovereign. 
Whether it was the result of John Locke’s 
work or not, we know that Parliament 
passed the Act of Toleration in 1689. It 
has been pointed out that the Revolution of 
1688 was essentially the work of the En- 
sh Church, many of the 
rsecuted Protestant dissenters had rallied 


but since so 


its aid—against the Catholic James I]— 
King Wilham now insisted that Parliament 
should grant freedom of worship to Protes- 
tant dissenters. ?® 

This act was a step forward, as dissenters 
could now worship as they pleased without 
persecution, but it did not establish genuine 
toleration, for even Trinitarians, if not 
members of the Anglican Church, were still 
barred from office and were not allowed to 
attend the universities. Furthermore, the 
law did not extend toleration to Jews, Catho- 
lics or Unitarians. These three classes could 
not worship in their own way ; neither could 
they hold office or attend the universities.’ 
More 


cussing his philosophy. 


will be said of his religion in dis- 
Psychology. In psychology, Locke was 
His psychology was insepa- 
He defined 
Cf. W. R. Sorley, ‘‘ History of English Philoso- 


phy a ad 


empirical.?§ 


rable from his philosophy.?® 


p. 125. Cambridge Univ. Press, 1900. 
C. J. H. Hayes, op. cit., p. 539. 

* The dissenters still were compelled to pay ‘‘the 
usual dues to the Anglican Church.’’ L. M. Lar- 
son, ‘‘ History of England,’’ p. 431, 1924. 

G, M. Trevelyan, ‘‘ History of England,’’ p. 
174, 1926. 

8 Dr. E. 
called ‘the founder of empirical psychology.’ 
‘History of Edueation,’’ p. 433, 1920. 

‘Locke was also empirical in his philosophy and 
is noteworthy that ‘‘English philosophy is, to 


P, Cubberley says that Locke has been 


’ 
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V0 


mind as a spiritual substance the real es- 
He holds 


that the mind, at birth, has no innate ideas. 


sence of which we can not know 7° 


It isa tabula rasa—it is like a blank tablet.*! 
Ideas are not inborn; they are gained from 
experience and are formed by sensation 


and reflection. Locke avers that all we 
know is based on experience and comes from 
the ‘perception of the senses’ and the ‘per- 


ception of the intellect.’ He says: 


Let us then suppose the mind to be, as we say, 
characters, without any 
Whence 


has it all the materials of reason and knowledge? 


white paper, void of all 


ideas; how comes it to be furnished? ... 


To this I answer in one word, from experience.2: 


Later he explains that both sensation and 
reflection are necessary in gaining knowl- 
edge. ‘‘After the simple stuff of experi- 
ence is furnished by the senses, according 
to Locke, our ideas, judgments, ete., are 
formed through the perception of the in- 
tellect.’”*> He did not stress the training 
of the senses—indeed it seems that he was 
‘not conscious of any need for such train- 
ing.””** He emphasizes the forming of 
habits and developing the intellect, which 
consists in disciplining the mental powers, 
held that 
of experience derived 


chiefly reason.*° Locke ideas 


arise as a_ result 
through the senses from the social as well 


as the natural world and by reflection of 


this day, almost as empirical and positivistie as in 
the times of Bacon and Locke.’’ Alfred Weber, 
‘* History of Philosophy,’’ p. 3816, 1925 edition. 

20 J. G. Clapp. Cf. R. I. Aaron, ‘‘ John Locke,’’ 
p. 184: ‘‘Locke regards the mind as a substance, 
but a substance which is immaterial.’’ 

21 Locke opposed Plato’s theory that ideas are 
inherent in the mind at birth not to be 
tampered with lest they upset the plan designed for 


and are 


human society. 
22“*Coneerning Human Understanding,’’ Book 
II, Chapter I, Section 2. 
23 Paul Monroe, ‘‘ History of Education,’’ p. 261. 
24 Wm. Boyd, ‘‘ From Locke to Montessori, ’’ p. 
23. 
25 All of this was for a purpose, for he said that 
our business here is not to know all things, but those 
which concern our conduct. Cf. J. E. Woodbridge 


in the ‘‘ History of Ideas,’’ III, p. 243. 
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the mind on these sensations. Social in- 
environment—determine 
the character and ideas of people.*® 

Dean Russell in ‘‘Liberty and Equality”’ 
contends that John Locke gave ‘‘the ideal 
of equality ... a great advance, when he 
announced not only that the mind at birth 
was an empty tablet, but that in conse- 


stitutions—social 


quence all distinctions and discriminations 
the the 
Men were unequal only because 


were result of what went on in 
world. 
men themselves made them so.’’ Dr. Rus- 
sell here accentuates Locke’s position, pos- 
sibly because of this assertion: ‘‘Of all the 
men we meet, nine out of ten are what they 
are, good or evil, useful or not, by their 
is that 
great difference in mankind.’’?? 


education. — It which makes the 
Locke recognizes that men differ in abil- 
ity, but, it is true, he emphasizes education, 
for he says: ‘‘ Amongst men of equal eduea- 
tion there is great inequality of parts. 
There is great variety in men’s understand- 
yet I 
very short of what they might attain unto 


ings imagine most men eome 


in their several degrees, by neglect of their 
the 
body, so it is in the mind; practice makes 


understandings. . * As it is in 


it what it is. ’’ Ability ‘‘never ear- 
ries a man far without use and exercise, 
and it is practice alone that brings the 
powers of the mind, as well as those of the 
body, to their perfection.’’*° 
Philosophy. 
forerunner of modern rational- 


John Locke has been con- 


sidered a 


ism. He relied on reason which he avers 


6 J. S. Sehapiro, ‘‘Condoreet and the Rise of 
Liberalism,’’ p. 57. Dr. Schapiro, commenting on 
the above statement, says that Locke held that men 
are not born sinful, but ignorant. It may be ‘‘im- 
plied that social progress could be achieved only 
by changing the social environment through the 
spreading of knowledge.’’ 

27 **Thoughts Coneerning 
Edited by H. R. Quick. 

28 **Conduct of the Understanding,’’ Section 2, 


Edueation,’’ p. 1. 


p. o. 
29 Tbid., Seetion 4. 
0 ** John Locke may be regarded as the most im- 
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‘‘must be our last judge and guide in every. 
thing. He also places much emphasis “ 
experience. He says: ‘Try all things 
hold fast to that which is good, is a divine 
rule coming from the Father of light and 
truth.’”*? He has been quoted as saying 
that there is nothing in the intellect that 
was not first in the senses; that is, all of our 
knowledge comes through the senses. He 
bases his theories, even his ultimate prin 
ciples and eategories, on sensation and 


9 


perception. 

Locke thinks that sensation, with perce 
tion (which involves the processes of rea. 
soning, inferring and imagining) can a 
complish, without innate ideas, all that is 
possible in philosophy. He says that a 
thought derived from sensation may be 


simple or complex. Color is an example 


of a simple thought. Space, motion an 
extension are perceived by the use of the 
eyes and the sense of touch, and so are com- 
plex. Reflection supplies a third class | 

thoughts, as when the ‘‘mind turns its views 
inward upon itself.’’ The ideas of think 
ing and willing in all their phases come 
from reflection. Reason is bound up to in- 
tuition, which illuminates our understand- 
ing. So far he takes the position of the 
rationalist. 

But he goes further: he contends that thie 
senses can not tell of the true inner natur 
of bodies. Many things exist which are 
beyond the reach of our senses. For ex 
ample, we can know that an apple is red 
round and smooth, but wily 
those qualities should coexist we do ! 
understand.*? There are other 
above human reason; for example, the res- 
urrection of the dead.** We have no ex 


and sweet, 


matters 





portant figure in English philosophy. . . . He was 
surpassed by none in candor, sagacity and shrewd 
ness.’’ W. R. Sorley, ‘‘ History of English Philos: 
phy,’’ Cambridge University Press, 1900. 

31‘*Conduct of the Understanding’’ 
Section 3, p. 9. Edited by Thomas Fowler, Oxt 
University Press, 1880. 

32 B, A. G. Fuller, op. cit., p. 158. 
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nee and therefore no knowledge of 
ils or spirits.“ We ean believe in souls 
spirits, but they are beyond the limits 
ertain knowledge. The fact that he 
| that such things were matters of faith 
ther than knowledge gave rise to the 
ism that Locke’s theories led to skep- 
. However, he was not skeptical and 
. opposed to such inferences. Indeed 
own beliefs were quite the opposite. 
Evidently, Locke seemed to think that 
-of our ideas transcend human experi- 
Therefore, he was more than a ra- 
nalist: he could in a sense be called a 
transcendentalist.** 
Some of Locke’s ideas led later writers 
idealism. His own words are unique: 
“No existence of anything without us, but 
v of God, ean certainly be known further 
than our senses inform us.’’ He maintains 
that God, individual identity, and morality 
are demonstrable in reason, while the the- 
of Christianity are worthy of accep- 
on the ground of probability. He 
believed so strongly in revelation that he 
decided to write a treatise on the Reason- 
ableness of Christianity (1695). His atti- 
tude on this subject was in marked contrast 
with the later French rationalists.*® 
Education. John Locke ‘‘started a re- 
volt against pedantry and classicism’’ in 
education.*? Loeke did not believe in pub- 
lic schools or universal edueation.** ‘‘The 
uly indication that he was aware of the 





Lynn Thorndike, ‘‘A Short History of Civili- 


7? py doe 
‘B. A. G. Fuller, op. cit., p. 159. 
John Locke, ‘‘ Discourse on Miracles,’’ p. —. 


Cf. Dr. H. E. Barnes avers that John Locke ‘‘be- 
ved in miracles and thought they were essential 
refresh religious eonvictions.’’ It is interesting 

to note that along with this statement Dr. Barnes 

says that Locke based ‘‘knowledge on experience 
and reason rather than on innate ideas or revela- 


R. I. Aaron, op. cit., pp. 299-306. 
il. E. Barnes, ‘‘ History of Western Civiliza- 
’’ Vol. II, p. 162. 

~ Dr. Boyd says that Locke was opposed to all 


need of edueation for the masses is found 


in a plan for working schools.’’*’ He says 
that the pupils will not be able to make a 
living in these schools, but they will be 
cviver bread and gruel and will be taught 
the arts of spinning and knitting. In some 
distriets the pupils would be employed in 
other occupations. E. H. Reisner says: 

When John Locke prepared in 1696 a plan for 
educating the children of paupers, his notions were 
hardly more than a systematizing of the practices 
of the English laws for the care of the poor. He 
proposed a system of working schools at which the 
children should be employed and kept, and certainly 
the regimen which he proposed would not have given 
the pauper children overweening notions of their 
social station. 

Locke said that since the pupils who 
would attend these working schools would 
not get enough to eat at home, he thought 
‘feare should be taken that they have each 
of them their bellyful of bread daily at 
school’’ so they will ‘‘be in no danger of 
famishing, but, on the contrary, will be 
healthier and stronger than those who are 
fed otherwise. . A baker may be agreed 
with to furnish the allowance of bread nec- 
essary for all the scholars. And to this 
may be also added, without any trouble, in 
cold weather, a little warm water-gruel ; for 
the same fire that heats the room may be 
made use of to heat a pot of it.’"*" After 
a few years the children could be appren- 
ticed ‘‘in the ordinary way to masters and 
husbandmen.’’*? 

In his ‘‘Thoughts Coneerning Eduea- 
tion,’? Locke describes what he thinks 
would be the proper education of the child 
and youth of the upper classes—the gentry 





schools not merely grammar schools. ‘‘ History of 
Western Edueation,’’ p. 289. 

39 F, Eby and C. F. Arrowood, ‘‘The Develop- 
ment of Modern Education,’’ p. 389. 

40K, H. Reisner, ‘‘ Evolution of the Common 
School,’’ p. 123. 

41H. R. Quick’s (1884) edition of ‘‘John 
Locke’s Thoughts on Education’’ reprints his 
scheme for Working Schools. 

42 E. H. Reisner, op. cit. 
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and nobility—of English society. He held 
that if the higher classes were properly 
educated ‘‘they will quickly bring all the 
rest into order.’’ Although most of his 
theory is devoted to the specific objective 
of creating a gentleman, ‘‘there is, however, 
much in his work on education which has 
validity for all stations of life and which 
might serve as a general philosophy of 
education.’”! 

Purposes of Education. John Locke 
holds that the aims of edueation in order 
of their value are virtue, wisdom, breeding 
and learning.** By virtue, he meant char- 
acter; by wisdom, he meant worldly wis- 
dom; by breeding he meant courtly be- 
havior; by learning, he meant classical 
knowledge. He held that Greek is neces- 
sary for a scholar; Latin for a gentleman. 
Even for these classes, Locke thought the 
classical languages were of secondary im- 
portance. 

The three aspects of education which 
need special emphasis are: moral training, 
physical training and intellectual develop- 
ment. Virtue is the aim of moral eduea- 
tion; vigor is essential in physical training ; 
freedom is indispensable in intellectual de- 
velopment. In his ‘‘Essay on Human 
Understanding’? and more especially in his 
treatise on the ‘‘Conduct of the Under- 
standing,’’ he shows how the mind ean be 
developed by reading and studying, by 
training and discipline, by reflection and 
meditation? 

Training in Morality. To Locke, the 
main object of education is to form habits 
and to develop character. He says: ‘‘Vir- 
tue, then, direct virtue, ... is the hard 
and valuable part to be aimed at in eduea- 
tion.’ Virtue is to be obtained by the 


43 E, H. Reisner, ‘‘ Intellectual and Ethical Back- 
grounds of Modern Edueation,’’ p. 41. 

44‘*Thoughts Concerning Edueation,’’ p. 115. 

45 Tbid., p. 128. 

46 Dr. Woodbridge avers that ‘‘ Locke was more 


of a moralist than a logician or a psychologist.’’ 


formation of good habits throueh a ne 
discipline of the desires. This process jg 
to be made as pleasurable as possible, g 
great severity, especially as regards 
poral punishment, is to be avoided : but +; 
secret of all education is to control the ya. 
tural desires and instincts by thwartine 
them and forming the habit of  ¢| 
control.*? 

The basis of virtue is self-denial and 
discipline. 

As the strength of the body lies chiefly 
able to endure hardships, so also does that 
mind, and the great principle and foundat 
all virtue and worth is placed in this: That a n 
is able to deny himself his own desires, cross })js 
own inclinations, and purely follow what 1 
directs as best, tho’ the appetite lean th 
way.48 ... I would advise, that, contrary 
ordinary way, children should be used to sub) 
their desires and go without their longings 
from their very cradles. The first thing they ; 
learn to know, should be, that they were not t 
anything because it pleased them, but becaus 
was thought fit for them.49 


Training of the Physique. ‘With Locke 
education as a whole is discipline.’”’ In 
developing the physique, he stressed the 
need of ‘‘plenty of open air; exercise and 
sleep, plain diet, no wine or strong drink, 
not too warm and strait clothing.’’’! This 
was indeed a hardening process—a rigid 
discipline. As exercises, he suggested dan 
ing and swimming; as diversions, he recom 
mended several manual occupations: car- 
pentry, gardening, varnishing, and so fort] 

Training of the Intellect. Portions of his 
“‘Thoughts’’ on edueation deal with the 
training of the intellect, but even more im- 
portant is his great work on ‘The Conduct 
of the Understanding’? which Henry Hal- 





J. E. Woodbridge, ‘‘Studies in the History of 
Ideas,’’ Vol. III, p. 243. 

47 Paul Monroe, ‘‘ Brief Course in the History 
Edueation,’’ p. 264. 

48‘*Thoughts Concerning Edueation,’’ p 

49 Ibid., p. 25. 

50 Paul Monroe, op. cit., p. 263. 

51‘*Thoughts Concerning Edueation,’’ p 
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once called a treatise ‘fon the moral 
lisvipline of the intellect.’ Much time is 
He 


held that Greek is essential for scholars, but 


ted to the subjects of instruction. 


for gentlemen and asserts: ‘‘No man 
pass for a scholar who is ignorant of 
Greek tongue.’”? But, as an after 
thought, he makes this comment: ‘‘How 
many are there of an hundred, even amone 
scholars themselves, who retain the Greek ; 
or ever improve their reading of Greek 
aut! ors?’’53 
After stating that Latin is ‘‘necessary 
a gentleman,’’?* he points out very 
cently that it is not for everybody. He 
contends that ‘feustom .. . has made it so 
much a part of education, that even chil- 
dren are whipped to it and made to spend 
many hours of their precious time uneasily 
on Latin, who, after they are once gone 
from school, are never to have more to do 
with it as long as they live. He seems to 
belittle both Latin and Greek when he says: 
“What ado is made about Latin and Greek, 
how many years are spent in it, and what a 
makes to no pur- 


9955 


noise and business it 

He stresses the study of reading, writing, 
drawing, shorthand, English, French, speak- 
ing, manners, morality, history, theology,®” 
anatomy, algebra,°’ geometry, astronomy, 
geography and government. He believed 
in travel, which woud ‘‘open’”’ the young 
man’s ‘‘eves, make him cautious and wary 

2 Ibid., p. 170. 

Ibid., p. 171. 

‘ Ibid., p. 138. 

55 Ibid., p. 138. 

***Thoughts Concerning Education.’’ 
by H. R. Quiek, p. 128. 

“This is that noble study which is every man’s 
duty.’? ‘*Conduet of the Understanding,’’ Seetion 
33, p. 50. Edited by Thomas Fowler. 

‘SIt may be inferred that Locke thought that 
algebra will ‘‘add to the acuteness and penetration 
of the understanding.’’ ‘‘Conduct of the Under- 
standing,’’ Section 7, p. 2 


Edited 


o 
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and accustom him to look beyond the out- 


side’’ to study other people, their laws, 
their manners, their customs, their govern- 
ment. 


He 


knowledge, but he seems to stress the need 


does not underrate the worth of 
of developing the student’s capacities. He 
holds that the process of learning is more 
important than the acquiring of knowledge. 
‘*The business of education is not to make 
the young perfect in any one of the sei- 
ences, but so to open and dispose their 
minds as may best make them capable of 
any, when they shall apply themselves to 
it.’”* He says: 

‘‘Let a man exercise the freedom of his reason 
and understanding’’ in studying the ‘‘ best books’’ 
on seienee, religion and philosophy ‘‘and his mind 
will be strengthened, his capacity enlarged, his 
faculties improved, and the light which the remote 
and seattered facts of truth will give to one another 


will assist his judgment.’ ’6° 


think the 
into all 


He says further: ‘‘I 
should be made to look 
knowledge and exercise their understand- 
ing,’’ but, he adds, ‘‘I do not propose it as 
but a 


young 


sorts of 


a variety and stock of knowledge 
variety and freedom of thinking; as an in- 
crease of the powers and activities of the 
mind, not as an enlargement of its posses- 
sions.’’®! He stresses the necessity of ‘‘ good 
breeding, knowledge of the world, virtue, in- 
dustry and a love of reputation’’ and con- 
tends that ‘‘if the student have these, he 
will not long want what he needs or de- 
sires’’ of the subjects which are important 


in the education of a gentleman.” 

59 “*Conduet of the Understanding,’’ Section 19. 
Oxford University Press, 1880. 

60 Ibid., Section 3, p. 12. 

61 Ibid., Section 19. 

62 “¢ Thoughts Concerning Education.’’ Dr. Wm. 
Boyd says: ‘‘The possibility that there might be 
no faculties of mind capable of a general formal 
training never occurred to John Locke.’’ ‘‘ History 
of Western Education,’’ p. 294. 
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EVENTS 


NOTICE TO MEMBERS OF THE SO- 
CIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF EDUCATION, INC. 

THE by-laws of the Society for the Advance- 
ment of Edueation, Ine., provide that the Trus- 
tees “shall publish the names of a sufficient 
number of candidates for the office of Trustee to 
succeed those whose terms of office expire in 
the following year, and members of the Society 
shall be asked to make other nominations.” 

In accordance with this regulation, the Trus- 
tees have voted to nominate for reelection Wil- 
lard KE. Givens and Walter A. Jessup, whose 
terms of office expire at the annual meeting of 
the members of the Society in February, 1941. 
In accordance also with this regulation, mem- 
bers are invited to make other nominations. 
The names of those who are nominated by 
twenty members or more will appear, with the 
names of Messrs. Givens and Jessup, on the 
ballot, which, in accordance with the by-laws, 
will be attached to the number of ScHOOL AND 
Society for January 25, 1941. 

THE ROLE OF THE NEGRO IN 
NATIONAL DEFENSE 

FoLLOWING the installation of Maleolm S. 
MacLean as sixth president of Hampton (Va.) 
Institute a significant two-day conference was 
opened at the Alma Mater of Booker T. Wash- 
ington and Robert R. Moton. Assembled there 
were more than two hundred authorities in 
major fields of endeavor, including both races, 
to determine “what the Negro ean do in the 
present-day picture of national unity and total 
defense.” 

In the first World War the Negro was at first 
“suspect” in the minds of some as a liability 
rather than an asset. He dispelled such asper- 
sions and won high praise from General Persh- 
ing, who said: “I can not commend too highly 
the spirit shown among the Colored combat 
troops, who exhibit fine capacity for quick train- 
ing and eagerness for the most dangerous work.” 
Negro privates were in the first group of enlisted 
men of the AEF to receive the French croix de 
guerre, and attempts on the part of the enemy 
to undermine the Negro’s loyalty to his own 
country met a cold reception. The Negro’s “in- 
sight,” so admirably revealed in the writings of 





Archibald Rutledge, stand him in good stead 
such a situation. 

To-day the Negro is ready, not only to s| 
with his white brother the fighting for his « 
try, if it comes to that, but to do his p 
maintaining whatever in family life, edu 
business and religion constitutes the mora|; 


the nation. The conference at Hampton stressed 


these ideals for the American citizen, reeardless 


of race. 

The principal speakers were Newbold M 
president of the City Couneil of New Y, 
Aubrey Williams, director, NYA, and Rac! 
Davis-DuBois, consultant on intereultural ec 
eation, U. S. Bureau of Edueation. Their 


jects, respectively, were “Freedom—a Theory or 


Way of Life,” “What the Negro Youth ( 
Do in National Defense” and “The Role of I: 


tereultural Education in Democracy’s Defense.” 


Group diseussions following these theme-setti: 


addresses were participated in by representa 
tives of the National Defense Advisory Com 


mission and by educators and business execu 


tives. Based upon these and other talks speci 


recommendations have been, or will be, sent t 


President Roosevelt at his request. 


The sponsors of the conference include Mrs 


Andrew Carnegie, Virginius Dabney, Guy S| 
ton Ford, Raymond Fosdick, Dorothy May: 
Thomas W. Parran, Winthrop Rockefeller, J. | 
Price, governor of Virginia, Mrs. Franklin | 
Roosevelt and Anson Phelps Stokes. 


) 


THE EXPLOITATION OF AMERICAN 


CHILDREN 


In spite of the Wages and Hours Act of 195 


~ 


which barred the employment of children under 


sixteen years of age, a Children’s Bureau pub 


lication, “Young Workers and Their Jobs 
1936,” furnishes data on the employment of ¢! 
dren that are still challenging to the vocatior 


ry 


schools and to schools in general. The surve 


7 


al 


_ 
\ 


eovered 2,000 children sixteen and seventeen 


years old and under. The proportions leaving 


school before the age of fourteen were: in \\ 


England, 3 per cent.; in the Middle West, 5 per 


cent.; in the South, 31 per cent. for whit: 
60 per cent. for Negro children. Nearly 
fourth of the children had had some vocatio! 
training, but only 97 had completed the trau 


W 


and 
iu 
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these not half were in the jobs for which 


had been prepared. Skilled or unskilled, 


were found chiefly in unskilled “industries. 


| 85 to $105 in New England. 


E\jyeation eosts per pupil were $25 to $30 in the 
hern states, $60 to $70 in the Middle West 


e employment of children converges upon 
different fields. Heading the list is agri- 


particularly migratory agriculture; but 


ifaeturing industries, street trades and the 
-o, all take their toll of child life. 
laws are not enforeed. It is, however, 


Child- 


husiness and the opportunity of education to 


the way to eivie improvement and the de- 


pment and maintenance of democracy at its 


There are too many “work permits,” too 


“exemptions” in earrying out compulsory- 


attendance laws, too much eamouflaging 


lustrialized agriculture. In state after state, 


survey shows, the protection and eduea- 


{ children and their development into good 
“wns are sadly neglected. <A short-sighted 


cy that winks at violations of the child-labor 


| school-attendanee laws is prevalent in many 
ts of the country. The National Child Labor 
Committee has set forth as a needed eredo, “I 


ve that every child in America should be 


ed from exploitation and given an opportu- 


nity to go to school.” 


THE WORK PROGRAM OF THE NYA 
\uBpREY WILLIAMS, NYA administrator, an- 
ices that 150,000 college and university stu- 


are continuing their courses this year 


rough “jobs provided under the college and 
uate program of the National Youth <Ad- 


nistration.” 


lhe program is in operation only in “non- 


profit-making, tax-exempt, bona-fide educational 


titutions,” 


and is open to students between 


the ages of sixteen and twenty-four who can not 


mee 


t their finaneial obligations and who are se- 


lected as “eligible” by the officials of the institu- 


The program of work includes research, 


sistance in laboratory or library, building and 


, 
Y 


repairs, clerical and stenographie work. 
The total allotment of funds for 1940-41 is 
$13,713,225, which is apportioned to the states 


monthly basis; the allotment each month 
to all states, the District of Columbia, Alaska, 
Hawaii and Puerto Rico is $1,525,255. 


permits undergraduate students to 





arn 


This 


from 


$10 to $20 a month, as determined by loeal 
authorities, and graduate students from $10 to 
$30 a month. The average wage, as of April, 
1940, was $13.25 a month for undergraduates 
and for graduate students $21.78. The sum- 
mary of the work-fund quotas shows California 
leading with a yearly allotment of $1,160,940. 
Next comes Pennsylvania with $846,390. New 
York City follows with $820,590. Alaska, with 
$2,040, has the smallest yearly allotment. 


Pay 


ANOTHER TIMELY PUBLICATION OF 
THE ACE 

A NEW book by Howard M. Bell, “Matehing 
Youth and Jobs,” has just been published by the 
American Council on Edueation. The author, 
having in mind the subjeet of engineering now 
so prominently before the public, has put the 
human element into it and suecinetly epitomizes 
the contents of his book as “adventures in human 
engineering.” 

The book summarizes the findings of the 
American Youth Commission and the Employ- 
ment Service Division of the Social Security 
Board, which joined forees in determining the 
occupational needs of American youth and the 
ways and means of meeting them. Of the 
nearly 4,000,000 young people out of school and 
without jobs, the AYC found in its survey that 
not a fourth had had the help of older heads in 
fitting themselves for work suited to their ¢a 
pacities or in finding the proper jobs among the 
18,000 different kinds of work to be done. 

Mr. Bell lays the blame at the door of the 
community as well as of the school, which is 
“the logical center for vocational guidance.” 
For the school, to be successful, must have the 
cooperation of the community. 

The AYC and the Employment Service Divi- 
sion made a study of four cities—St. Louis, Bal- 
timore, Providence and Dallas—and four rural 
communities in Missouri and Maryland. Rep- 
resentatives from various groups, including 
schools, labor and the church, formed a couneil 
with adequate leadership and made a survey of 
jobs and unemployed youth. 

The book emphasizes the need of “the research 
basis of a program” and agrees with the AYC in 
the often-reiterated argument that the idea of 
the high school as a college preparatory school 
should be discountenanced for the reason that 


only one in five high-school] pupils goes to college 
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and also that both parents and students should camps” are part of a plan to take care 
reconsider their attitude toward a “shop job” as evacuees from cities and towns in the d 
being less dignified than a “white-collar job.” A areas. Expenses are light because the }) 
new curriculum that would entirely upset edu- themselves maintain the camp, which con: sts of 
cational practice he does not advocate, but thinks wooden huts on a twenty-acre site, and learn + 
vocational instruetion and shop work should be — do many kinds of useful work from d 
added to the curriculum and slanted toward socks to planting an orchard. These « 
preparation tor “Jobs available in the commu- originally a pre-war enterprise to give town at 
nity’s employment area.” For this, a full-time — city children a three weeks’ acquaintance 
counselor for every three hundred pupils would — the seaside or the “cool green country,” hay 
be needed; and not only the schools but the local of necessity been turned into boarding 
employment services should have as counselors «for the duration.” The need is immeasural 
those who have attained to years of discretion greater than the camps can meet, but edu 
and who will continue to be counselors to one feel that the plan is significant for its bh 
dents after the latter have graduated or with- upon progressive post-war educational dev 


draw n trom school. 
ment. 


BRITISH SCHOOLS REFUSE TO BE It goes without saying that the diffi 
CASUALTIES OF WAR under which all schools are operating have bee: 

Because of the diminishing birth-rate among  prodigiously inereased by the war. If locate; 
those classes from which they draw their patron- in areas considered safe, they have someti: 
age, the British “public schools,” corresponding been taken over by the government; if in dar 
to our endowed secondary schools, are faced with zones, they have been evacuated. But the scho 
a curtailment both in enrolment and in income. left undisturbed have opened their do 
Their plight, moreover, has become more serious homeless masters and students; and th 
as the leveling of class distinetions gradually courageable spirit of hosts and visitors h 
yields to the working of a democratic leaven sulted, as one of the masters of Chelten| 
throughout the country, according to a dispatch College, while sharing the life at Shrewsbury, 
from London to The Christian Science Monitor. wrote to the London Times, in “resourcetulness 


The whole system is challenged. At a recent inventiveness, adaptability and good fellowship.” 


conference ot headmasters, the consensus of The “publie schools,” with their aristoc: 
opinion was that only such renowned schools as — traditions, have incidentally made no slight 
Eton and Harrow and those charging small fees tribution to the national defense. From tli 
could survive. H. C. A. Gaunt, headmaster of | ginning of the war, masters and the older boys 
Malvern College, suggested that the “publie have been trained as air-raid wardens and first 
schools” might well be incorporated in the na- aid workers. Later, the Officers Training Corps 
tional system to the end that the fine ideals for of the schools prepared the older boys for e1 
which they have stood may not be lost. In other ment in the Home Guard, and, in place of leisure 
words, what is most valuable in the schools is time and recreational activities, the boys hav 
not dependent upon costly management. A cultivated gardens and helped with the harvest, 
movement to give to all boys the same advan- while continuing to do the normal work of th 
tages once open only to the sons of well-to-do — school. 
parents is growing out of experiments for boys Another educational movement, started 
from broken homes in the Shaftsbury schools years ago when the Secretary for Education 
and for poor boys at the Bisley School, Woking. Cambridgeshire inaugurated the first “\ 
Britain’s first state boarding school, “Kenny- college,” has flourished not so much in spit 
lands,” near Reading, is the beginning of a new as because of, wartime conditions. The tourt 
chapter in the history of edueation. Two hun- of these colleges was completed at Imping 
dred boys gathered here, evacuees from the Beal — this year. The purpose is to encourage the so 
Modern Central School (Ilford), on the Essex independence of the village and “to provide 1 
side of London's suburbs, form “an entirely self- the village community that combination 0! 


contained community.” Thirty such “holiday — tellectual training with the corporate lit 
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n which is characteristic of a university 


” 


As organized, there is, in addition 


lav elasses tor children, a senior sehoo] 


ne evening classes for adults. 
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Altogether, in such a erisis as the German 
Blitzkreig has precipitated, these educational 
efforts are sufficient evidence that the soul ot 


England is the soul of England still. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 


SEPH A. 
sity ot 


3RANDT, former director of the 
Oklahoma 


ed president of the university. 


Press, has been ap- 
He suc- 
\W. B. Bizzell, whose resignation from the 
lency and appointment to the department 
announced in SCHOOL AND 


« iologv was 


ry, May 25. 
inp W. ENGEL, who has been a member 
faculty of the American University 
shington, D. C.) 1928, has 


» president of the institution, filling the 


since become 
ney caused by the resignation of Joseph M. 
Gray. 
MAN K. CHAFFEE has been appointed 
president of the University of Vermont. 
Lyman, an alumnus of the university and 
assistant to the president of Northwestern 
versity, may become permanent president, 
rding to a “rumor” published in the Ver- 
Cynic (Burlington), November 13. 


\\. KE. DeRRYBERRY, head, department of lan- 
literature, (Ky.) State 
Teachers College, has been elected president of 
lennessee Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville. He 
J. M. Smith, who will fill an adminis- 

ve post in the Memphis city school system. 


and Murray 


Ine REVEREND JOHN Roop CUNNINGHAM, 
esident of the Louisville (Ky.) Presbyterian 
logical Seminary (1930-36) and now pas- 

r of the First Presbyterian Church (Winston- 
Salem, N. C.), will sueceed Walter L. Lingle as 
president of Davidson (N. C.) College. Dr. 
Lingle’s retirement was reported in ScHoon. AND 


SocieTy, February 2. 
EVANGELIST 


Mary St. JOHN THE 


s been appointed superior, Mount St. Mary 


MorTHER 


fraining School for Girls (Cincinnati), succeed- 
: Mother Methildes, who has resigned because 
of ill health. 


RopNey P. Ropinson has been appointed 


dean of the Graduate School, the University of 
Cineinnati. 

CAROLINE A. WHIPPLE, who has been serving 
on a provisional appointment, has been made 
chief of the Bureau of Adult 
York State Education Department. 


Education, New 


BRIGADIER GENERAL Ropert L. EICHELBER 
GER has been transferred by the War Depart 
ment from the post of commanding ofticer at the 
Presidio of San Franciseo to the superinten 
dency of the U. S. Military Academy at West 
Point. He succeeds Major General Jay L. Bene 
dict, taken 


Army Corps, Camp Blanding, Fla. 


who has command of the Fourth 


Tep R. FisHer has been elected superinten 
dent of schools, Kay County, Kans. 


Morris J. LivinGsTon, vice-prineipal and 


Williamson (N. Y.) 


Central School, has been elected superintendent 


teacher of mathematics, 
of schools, fourth supervisory district, Wayne 
County. He takes the place of Lewis H. Clark, 
deceased. 


FRANK C. RANSDELL has been reelected for 
a three-year term of service to the superinten 
dency of schools, Kenton, Ohio. 


‘ 


Pau G. 
arts, Chanute (Kans.) Junior High School, has 


CHRISMAN, instructor in industrial 


became schools, 


(Kans.), sueeeeding Marvin P. Hill, who is now 


superintendent of Gypsum 


superintendent of the Council Grove schools. 


Ropert G. PETERSEN, 
(Wis.) High School, sinee 1936, is superinten 
dent of schools, Stoughton (Wis.), succeeding 
William C. Hanan, who has been elected to the 
presidency of Central State Teachers College, 
Stevens Point, Wis. 


principal, Galesville 


CLAUDE B. MULLINS, who recently resigned as 
superintendent of Victoria 
(Mo.), has become deputy school superintendent 
of a 16-county district with headquarters at San 
Katherine 


schools, County 


Angelo, Tex. He succeeds the late 
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Henderson, who was killed in an automobile as reference librarian at the University 
accident, October 30. Francisco. 

RouLIn DEvARE has been elected superinten- Joun M. Cory has been appointed 
dent of schools, Seranton (Kans.), to sueceed at the University of Alabama. 


Floyd Holeombs, who has been called to service = = ‘ 
Sigghee ns EK. R. ERIKSON, assistant professor 0! 


istry, Carthage (IIll.) College, has ré 
Sara T. DELANEY, dean of women, Blackburn accept a position with the Mathieso: 
(Carlinville, Ill.), has resigned to accept Works, Ine. (Niagara Falls, N. Y.), wi 

. . y r es 44, . ‘ - ‘ 
the deanship of women, New York State Col- will work on such problems as the utiliz: 


in the National Guards. 


lege for Teachers, Albany. chlorine. 


Watson KIRCONNELL has been appointed FRANK M. Driags, superintendent of 1! 
head of the department of English, MeMaster  §¢chool for the Deaf and Blind (Ogden) 
University, Hamilton, Ont. Dr. Kireonnell was past thirty-three years, has retired. 


formerly professor of classics, Wesley College ; = 
; : z GEORGE THOMAS, who has served the U; 
Winnipeg), and in 1939 was president of the . ‘gi , : 
sity of Utah as president since 1921, 


( 
Baptist Union of Western Canada. 


nounced his determination to retire 

Papraic CotuM, Irish poet and critic, has 1941, Dr. Thomas was president of 
been appointed visiting protessor of English, the tional Association of Universities in 
City College (N. Y.), for the spring semester. of the Association of American Unive: 
He will give a course in contemporary poetry. 1936. 


Water F. Crowpder has been named coordi- Recent Deaths 
nator of university research by the U. S. Depart- a eT on ine 
nN 4 4 NG, ad, 3 Crce Gel 

mt of Co ‘ree. Dr. Crowder has taught : ; = : 
ment ol Commere¢ ee ment, Indiana State Teachers College 
economics and statistics at the State University cdiah Miaih Wii Gh ok Qi sien of 
. ' « ’ 9 + mo, € - age O 
of lowa for the past seven years. four years. Professor Young had beet 
Leo B. Jacoss has been appointed state ad- nected with the college for twenty-two 4 
ministrator of NYA in Qhio, sueeeeding S. 
Burns Weston, who is now assistant to the chair- 


man of the National Advisory Committee, NYA. 


RaLteH KimsBaLt WHITNEY, registrar, §} 
field (Mass.) division, Northeastern University, 
since August 10, died on November 24 at thi 

J. Harvey Carn, director, financial advisory of forty-two years. Mr. Whitney had been o1 
service, American Council on Edueation, and the staff of the School of Edueation, Bosto: 
member of the staff of Franke, Hannon and University, and of the School of Business, 
Withey, certified public accountants, has been Northeastern University. 
named by John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commis- 


sess Oscar F. Ruscu, professor of physics 
sioner of Edueation, principal accounting con- 


' physiology, Concordia Teachers College (Riv 
sults : > wovernment’s engineering-train- 7 . 7 on 
ultant for the government's engineering-train Forest, Ill.), died on November 25 at the age o 
— sixty-nine years. 
iuuis T. SPIVEY, w as been director of sree ene yy: 
Witus T. Spivey, who has been director of Frank M. ANpREwS, who until his retir 


the Drexel Institute Evening Diploma School j4.¢ May had been connected with the bot 


(Philadelphia) for twenty-two years, has been 


' ; department of Indiana University for forty 

appointed regional adviser of Eastern Pennsyl- years and who had served as president o! 

vania, South New Jersey and Delaware in the Indiana Academy of Science, died at Blo 

national-defense program. ton, November 26. He was seventy years 0 
Rea J. STEELE, former assistant in education, the time of his death. 

philosophy and religion, Enoch Pratt Free Li- Cuapence Warwee Srowru. forme 

brary (Baltimore), has been appointed librarian, 


teacher at Brown University and at the Br 
State Teachers College, Mansfield, Pa. 


Stratton College (Providence, R. I.), and 


May Renwatp has received an appointment time of his death a reserve officer in the | 
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_ died on November 26 at the age of sixty- 
ars. Dr. Stowell had taken the role of 
Lawton in “The Ramparts We Watch,” 
ly histrionie effort. He had returned to 


e in Ridgewood (N. J.) before con- 
a tour of personal appearances in con- 
with the motion picture, when he was 


erICK Winsor, who until his retirement 
38 had served Middlesex School (Concord, 
as head master for thirty-seven years, 
Boston, November 26, in his sixty-ninth 
arly in his eareer Mr. Winsor had taught 
School (Watertown, Conn.) and at 
ps-Exeter Academy (Exeter, N. H.) and 
rganized the Gilman Country Day School, 
iore. He was the author of “The Art of 
in Behavior” and a frequent contributor 
Atlantic Monthly. 

({rtHuR EK. Brown, a former teacher of En- 
in the William Penn Charter School 
idelphia), and for twenty-eight years 
his retirement this year head master of 

Harrisburg (Pa.) Academy, succumbed to a 

form of paralysis, November 27, at the age 
\ty-four years. 

inp Post FALKNER, well-known statisti- 
and edueator, died, November 27, in his 
ty-fifth year. Dr. Falkner was connected 
the Wharton School of Finance and Eeon- 
University of Pennsylvania (1888-91), as 
ate professor of statistics. He was chief 


of the library of documents, Library of Congress 


4 


<4 


1900-04); commissioner of education, Puerto 


(1904-07); statistician, U. S. Bureau of 
vration (1908-11); assistant director of 
census (1911-12); member, Joint Land 
ission, United States and Panama (1913), 


ud editor (1915-23) and director of research 
123-26), Alexander Hamilton Institute, New 


rk City. He had been a member of the re- 

h staff, National Industrial Conference 
rd, sinee 1926. 

iN Ek. CALFEE, who retired from the presi- 

it Asheville (N. C.) Normal and Teach- 


» College in 1937, died on November 28 at the 


ire 


of sixty-five years. Besides the post at 

eville, Dr. Calfee had held professorships in 
| science at Tuseulum College (Greene- 

e, Tenn.) and in mathematies at Berea (Ky.) 


College. He was the author of “Rural Arith- 
metic,” “Chapel Talks,” “What Next” and 
“Doing the Impossible,’ and joint author of 
“Paths to Power.” 


BENJAMIN B. Buss, professor of history, the 
City College (New York), for the past nine 
years, died on November 29. Professor Bliss 
had been on the staff of Columbia University for 
several years before accepting the post at the 
City College. He was sixty-three years old at 
the time of his death. 


THE REVEREND GEorGE W. Wuite, president 
of the University of Southern California (1895 
99) and for many years pastor of the Central 
Methodist Church (San Franciseo) and of the 
First Methodist Chureh (Oakland), died in Los 
Angeles, December 1, at the age of eighty-two 


years. 


BERNARD ReEvEL, founder and president of 
Yeshiva College (New York City), died on De 
cember 2 at the age of fifty-five years. Dr. 
Revel had been president and professor, Rabbin 
ical College of America; fellow, Jewish Acad 
emy of Arts and Sciences; honorary president 
of the Union of Orthodox Rabbis of the United 
States and Canada, and associate editor of 
“Ozar Israel,’ the Hebrew encyclopedia. He 
was the author of “Pseudo-Jonathan on the Pen 
tateuch” and “*Karaite Halakah.” 


Coming Events 


THE Association of American Geographers, 
the National Council of Geography Teachers, 
the American Mathematical Society, the Mathe 
matical Association of America and the National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics will hold 
meetings on the campus of the Louisiana State 
University for four days, beginning Deeember 


ol. 


THE annual School and College Conference at 
Lafayette College (Easton, Pa.), to be held on 
January 24-25, will have as its subject of dis- 
cussion the educational and cultural relations be 
tween the United States and South American 
countries. The conference will be addressed by 
edueators from the United States and South 
America and will be attended by head masters 
and heads of preparatory schools and high 
schools. 
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Education in the Magazines 

In the December Survey Graphic appears an 
article by Beulah Amidon, “Manpower for In- 
dustry,” in which the question of labor supply 


for the present crisis and for the future con- 


SHORTER PAPERS 


CHARLES T. LORAM: AN 
APPRECIATION 


CHARLES T. LorRAM, who is well known in 
many circles in South Africa for his work in 
education and race relations, died in his sleep 
of a heart attack on July 8, 1940. 

He was at the time at Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York, where he had gone for the 
summer school as a visiting professor. I had 
the privilege of knowing him intimately both 
here and in America, and it is with a keen sense 
of loss that I write these words of appreciation 
of the work of a man who was big not only in 
body but also in heart and mind. 

When he left his job as Superintendent of 
Education in Natal in 1931 to take up an ap- 
pointment to the Sterling chair of education at 
Yale University, I went to see him off. I seldom 
saw a man leave his fatherland more reluctantly, 
for, as he said to me: “My heart will always 
remain with the native people of South Africa.” 

I am atraid he was slightly embittered. He 
was keen to serve South Africa; unfortunately, 
the way in which he desired to do so was denied 
to him. He wanted to remain in native affairs. 
I think he wanted more than anything else ulti- 
mately to be Director of Native Education for 
the Union, if ever native education became a 
Union affair. His background of experience 
with natives and his high training as an eduea- 
tionist fitted him for that post, which has even 
to this day not yet materialized. 

He was born in Natal, spoke Zulu like a Zulu, 
and understood the native mentality as few 
people did in this country. 

While he was on the Native Affairs Commis- 
sion, Which he served for ten years, he sometimes 
had to have long indabas with native chiefs to 
explain to them the administration’s policy. 
And, when he came home again, Mrs. Loram 
and the children often used to remark on the 
almost exasperatingly slow and deliberate man- 
ner of speech which he involuntarily earried over 


struction of the new world that is “being hom 
in our area” is discussed on broad lines. J») 
and industry, education and government 

yet to find “an effective basis of cooperat 


the training program.” 


AND DISCUSSION 


into his home eirele for some time afte: 


days’ association with the leisurely tempo of ¢] 


native mentality. 

One of the best stories illustrating the y 
less logie of the native’s mind was told to me by 
Dr. Loram. He had been sent by the ¢g 
ment to explain the new taxation measur 
group of native chiefs. He tried his utm: 
stress the humane motives which the govern: 
had in imposing these taxes, for, “did the go 
ernment not like a father protect you from y 
enemies, care for you when you were sick, 
you when you were hungry, give you educat 
ete. ete.? But it needs money to render thes 
services through the police, the hospitals, 
schools,” and so on, and so on. Then he asked 
whether this was clear to them. After som 


silence the oldest chief replied: 


Yes, we understand perfectly. It is like 
have a dog and the dog is hungry. It comes t 
and begs for food. I say to the dog: ‘* My 
faithful dog, I see you are very hungry. I ar 
for you. I shall give you some meat.’’ | 
take a knife, cut off the dog’s tail and give 
him, saying: ‘‘ Here, my faithful dog, be nouris} 
by this nice piece of meat!’’ 

As Loram said to me, “The argument was 
unanswerable and all I did was to take my leay 
as best I eould.” 

At Yale Dr. Loram was also director 
studies of the Department of Culture Contacts 
and Race Relations. I think that was his chiel 
work. When I revisited America in 133, 
sometimes went to his seminars, which wer 
tended by graduate students from many coun 
tries. For this work he was eminently fit 
not only by his training, but also by his \ 
experience. He took his M.A. degree in Sout! 
Afriea, his LL.B. degree at King’s College, ( 
bridge, and his Ph.D. in edueational adminis 
tion at Columbia University. In him one tow 
blended the stabilizing cultural influences of «! 


t) 
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versity like Cambridge and the knowledge 


fessional technique as well as the enthu- 
ngendered in that very progressive insti- 
feachers College, Columbia University. 
acher, inspector, chief inspector of native 
nm and later Superintendent of Eduea- 
Natal, he had behind him a wide and 
| educational experience. If one reads the 
of the Natal Education Department, one 
right from the time he started work there 
‘. hand in introducing progressive meth- 
administration and reporting which were 
ny respects ahead of current practice in 
her provinees. 
Loram is perhaps best known in South 
by his pioneer work, “Education of the 
African Native,” which, though written 
1917, is still to-day the chief souree book in 
field. He was collaborator on the monu- 
works issued by the Phelps-Stokes Foun- 
Southern Africa” 


cation in Africa,” edited by Thomas Jesse 


“Edueation in and 


South 
Institute and also its 


He was one of the founders of the 
n Race Relations 

t chairman. <As one of the original members 
i the permanent Native Affairs Commission he 
brought to the work of that commission a liberal 
k on race relations. The reports of the 
-ion, in which he had a hand, will remain 

able documents for a long time to come, 
especially the 1921 report. 


ing in his efforts to awaken white publie 


While he was un- 


nion in support of an enlightened policy in 
tive administration, he always exercised a 
neticent and restraining influence on the na- 
s, particularly on the restive and impatient 
nes amongst them, by explaining to them the 
te man’s difficulties and by pointing out that 
best things in life come by growth and evo- 
mM. 


Dr. Loram’s work took him to Honolulu in 
1936, where he was co-director of the Hawaii- 
Yale Seminar on Edueation in Pacific Areas, 
and also to the Philippines, where he conducted 


an educational survey. He headed many semi- 


ars and conferences in his nine years at Yale, 
including the Hampton Institute seminar on the 
education of the American Negro and the Afri- 
can Native and the University of Toronto-Yale 


Conterenee on the North American Indian. 
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In 1935 he was chairman of the Pan-African 
Conference at Salisbury, S. Rhodesia, on the 
Jeanes teacher system sponsored by the Carnegie 
Keppel, president of this 
That 
is Where I last saw Dr. Loram, though we have 


Corporation. F. P. 
corporation, also attended the conference. 


always kept in touch by correspondence. 
About two years ago, after a trip to Puerto 


Rieo, he wrote: 


I wish to God that the United States had gone in 


for colonizing in a big way. Consider what has 


been done in the Caribbean and the Paeifie; it is 
too bad that 
that of 


African country. 


America did not accept a mandate, 


such as Syria or some other Asiatie or 


He felt that although Americans sometimes 
lacked consideration for the traditions, eulture 
and language of other peoples, American at 
tempts at colonization were excellent because of 
the high degree of adaptability, initiative and 


The United 


States, he often used to say, was the best train 


energy of the American officials. 


ing ground for young Englishmen going into the 
colonial service, because the United States pre 
sented all the phases of race and color conflict 
found throughout the British Empire. 

The significance of Dr. Loram’s contribution 
will be known 
The week 
before his death he spent in New York working 


to American-British relations 


only by a few intimate associates. 


hard on some articles on British colonial policy 
for American magazines. This he was doing 
under the British Bureau of Information as his 
“bit” in war service. 

The loss of this jovial and dynamie person 
ality, who literally gave his life in service for the 
underdog and the misunderstood elements in our 
colorful humanity, is a humanitarian loss which, 
in these days of increasing race discrimination 


and oppression, is beyond measure. 


KE. G. MALHERBE 

DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF THE 

CENSUS AND STATISTICS, 
PRETORIA, SOUTH AFRICA 


SYNTAX FOR TEACHERS 
Apout the teaching of “grammar” in these 
days, zealots and detractors alike agree that 
much of it is ineffective. They agree, too, that 


it must be made effective or else be dropped. 
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This article deseribes one effort to improve 
teaching by taking account of this agreement. 

Understanding usually generates enjoyment, 
and enjoyment brings effective teaching. Con- 
versely, students revolt against grammar when 
teachers who neither understand nor enjoy the 
subject inflict it on them. Yet we should not 
blame those teachers. In many colleges that 
they attended the subject was taboo; in others, 
one department or group of teachers handled 
the tools of communication, and other depart- 
ments the ideas communicated. Faced with an 
implied choice between the two, who would not 
choose the second? When they left college to 
teach, they were anxious to learn and to adapt 
themselves. But at onee they were inundated 
with strange text-books filled with sensible-look- 
ing rules, and papers. The papers looked 
formidable, and there was little time—what with 
long schedules, large classes and endless activity. 
The rules looked cool and comfortable—so re- 
assuring, like channel-buoys. The teacher never 
had time to get out and away from his subject, 
to grasp it philosophically. He steered his craft 
close to the buoys, and reached out a trembling 
rule to his foundering students. 

Soon he beeame accustomed to the leeward 
voyages. He might even, under pressure, write 
a new text-book, embodying all these rules that 
had “helped” his placid classes. In hundreds 
of schools each year, fledgling “sciences” are 
born; but the only laboratory is the classroom, 
and the materials most often examined are the 
uninspired sentences of students. Like many 
studies in physies laboratories, the elements are 
controlled by insulating them from any stray 
breeze from the outside world. 

That teacher who framed the proposition that 
no sentence should end with a preposition is now 
the object of a universal sneer; but often the one 
who sneers loudest insists in class that the dif- 
ference between “I feel good” and “I feel well” 
is grammatical and not colloquial, and that 
words are certain parts of speech by “nature,” 
as differentiated from “funetion.” He becomes 
so involved in nomenclature that he speaks one 
minute of a substantive modifying a gerund and 
says the next that a substantive can never 
modify. Having erected a daring but top-heavy 
structure with his building-blocks of names, he 
buttresses it with coined sentences (“just to 


illustrate”) that a lively school-child 
ashamed to write—sentences like: “T)} 
and white waves on high”; “I, walking do 
street, saw a neon sign”; “He neither 

the class nor had left town.” He will fa¢ 
ways in his logie without blanching, saving 0} 
moment that a student must inelude the ¢ 

tion that when the “structure” requires 


the next that the infinitive ean be understood }y 


putting to before it (“I watched the m 
paint the house”), or that a relative adverb , 


be mastered by understanding that whe 
at which. 
Yet, for all this splendid buttressing 


stract names with pedantry, the structure eve 
tually topples to earth; then he remarks, “The: 


are ‘peculiarities’ of English that goo 


permits.” This habit of trimming to unscie 


tific names and “rules” earries over to 
problems of rhetorie (“A short sentence 
superior to a long one”; “Anglo-Saxon 
are stronger than Latin,” ete.). Learning tec! 
nical names and identifying classroom-inyenti 
categories become ends in themselves. 

On the other hand, that teacher is ofte: 


extreme than the one who points out the fallacy 


The latter starts with a reasonable assumpt 
“The best text-book in sentence-structur 


dictionary of famous quotations. 1’ 
nothing so fallacious as analyzing a sentence 


which has been invented to illustrate a rule.” 


But he does not use a book of sent: 
confines his students to “reading good 
ture.” He becomes involved in the sox 

or political aspects of thought, and neve: 

his students to manipulate their tools. He is) 


trimmer, but a hardy voyager who boldly strikes 


out into uneharted seas without a compas 
Only his most phlegmatic student escapes int 
lectual mal de mer. The voyage is great 1 


+ 


for the teacher, for he is master of the ship and 


ean go where he pleases; but uncontrolled ac 


venturing is not the only form of enjoyment. 


and the odds are largely in favor of disaster 
Neither teacher asks himself what the 


ean and should do. Granted that a power t 


manipulate sentences enlivens communicat 
then colleges and high schools should attemp 
develop that power direetly—not kill it by > 
teaching or no teaching at all. If t 
understands the English language and 


i 
+4 








+ + 


he teachel 
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as a means of communication, he ean 


< 


that 
uts from experienced high-school teach- 


understanding in the student. 


prospective teachers of English lack a 


tory mastery of syntax (not “grammar’”) 
mbers of the department of English at 
University to reexamine their attitude. 
esult, they have modified their work in 
attack the evil more directly. I de- 
here the modifications, in the belief that 
blem is acute enough, the country over, 
ant laying all eards on the table. 

long-established course, “English Style 
‘<age,” was first divided into two sections. 
ilents preparing to teach English in see- 
y schouls are encouraged to enroll in Sece- 
, which is designed particularly for them. 
m of the course is to develop quickly an 
standing of English syntax and then to 
de the prospective teacher an opportunity 
k at that knowledge, philosophically de- 

od from the demands of the classroom. 
) assure quick understanding, some stringent 
is needed. It was found in “English O,” 
em of tutoring maintained for those fresh- 
who are ill-prepared for eollege work in 
vlish. The professor in charge of that course 
creed to turn the work over to the prospective 
rs and to help supervise it. From Novem- 
ber | until the end of January, these apprentice 
teachers tutor the freshmen in the elements of 
tax, and in so doing they acquire knowledge 


But this device alone might do more harm 
If the apprentices were forced to 
cl with no real knowledge, they would very 
early confirm the habits that should never have 
heen formed—habits of plowing unreasoningly 
through text-books, seeretly or openly rebelling 
ist a requirement or a tradition that they 
ther understand nor appreciate. Such tutor- 
ing may give an initial, undigested knowledge, 
but it is not liberal edueation; there must be a 
hance to look at that knowledge, liberated from 
the constraints of syllabuses and academie re- 
This liberal view is the aim of the 
class after January. 

In the earlier period, the process is much the 
same for the freshman and for the upper-class 
prospective teacher. They both learn the ele- 
ments by working on each other, a learning 


in food. 


quirements. 
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different only in degree. Then they acquire a 
broader view—the one from an experienced in- 
struetor of freshmen, the other in the course, 
“English Style and Usage.” 

Specifically the course works in the following 
manner. 

Section A meets for five sessions of two hours 
each during the month of October, while the 
Ward’s 


Composition,”! paying special attention to the 


members study C. H. “Grammar for 
use in the English language of verbs, verbals 
and connectives. Each student presents in elass 
OOF 


a written abstract of the 225 pages assigned. 
Misunderstandings are corrected, and the most 
essential details are stressed. At every oppor 
tunity the instructor pictures the form of sen 
tenees in some sort of diagram, but he never 
adheres to one form. He and the class build 
sentences from the skeleton of subject, verb and 
object or complement, by adding the flesh of 
modifiers. Then they breathe spirit into their 
creation by shifting and readjusting for empha- 
sis. The fundamental principle of emphasis, 
that of “departing at the proper time from the 
accepted norm,” is made clear by a study of the 
punetuation, diction, position and length of 
forceful sentences written by effective authors. 
After these five long sessions the class is dis 
persed for the rest of the first semester while 
each member meets an allotted number of fresh 
men for two fifty-minute periods each week. 
About 150 freshmen enroll for the tutoring. 
Their enrolment is voluntary, although a very 
poor student may be encouraged up to the point 
of insistence by his faculty adviser or by his 
university instructor. These ill-prepared stu- 
dents are tutored only so long as they show in- 
terest; two absences mean an automatic drop. 
The tutor keeps a record of the quality of the 
work and the interest of each freshman, and 
sends periodie reports to his university instrue- 
tor. Although that instructor does not average 
the grades from “English O” with the grades of 
the regular course, still they often help him to 
analyze the student’s weaknesses. In this way 
“English O” is kept informal. 
Two prospective teachers are assigned to each 
group of freshmen, a group initially enrolling 
1T want to add a belated appreciation for the 
work of Henshaw Ward, who has made all English 
teachers and students more aware of the value 
lying in a proper study of English syntax. 
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twenty students and gradually diminishing 
The work of the class is out- 


about 
to about fourteen. 
lined by the professor in charge and is based on 
a drill-book that has the one outstanding quality 
sentenees. Assignments are 


ol many erood 


divided into eight units of two sessions each; 
freshmen who do satistactory work and pass a 
test with high rank the first day are excused 


While 


one tutor handles the discussion, the other takes 


from a second session on the same unit. 


the roll, corrects the tests and listens or infor- 
mally joins in the discussion. Neither tutor is 
in any sense a “practice teacher.” The professor 
and an assistant visit classes and take notes for 
later discussion; but these notes are on questions 
of syntax and not on methods of presenting the 
subject. 

The eight units of work are: Parts of Speech 
(with emphasis on verbals and connectives) ; 
Clauses and Phrases; Sentence Arrangement; 
Sentence Unity; Punetuation; Syntactical Er- 
rors; Coordination; Subordination. 

The second semester, during which the elass 
in “Kinglish Style and Usage” meets for one two- 
hour seminar each week, has as its purpose the 
converting of these mechanical elements of syn- 
tax into positive habits of writing emphatic 
prose. The work opens with a session in which 
students are allowed to sing their woes; many 
state the comparative uselessness of grammar 
Some time is devoted to peculiar 


and syntax. 


problems that have arisen in tutoring. Custom- 
arily, the prospective teacher has tried desper- 
dog- 
about 


ately to solve a diffieulty in class by 


matically stating a hard-and-fast rule 
sentence-structure, framed on the spur of the 
moment or text-book. The 


professor tries, by detailing the history of the 


borrowed from a 
current usage, to show the value of the present 
form or its traditional acceptance. His effort 
naturally leads to the work of the next three 
weeks—a survey of the history of English syn- 
tax. Extensive assignments in books that treat 
the topie in elementary form supplement a dis- 
cussion in class of the growth of the English 
sentence, with special emphasis upon the devel- 
opment of verb-forms. Memorized passages 
from Chaucer and Shakespeare act as specific 
checks against too much theory. It is the pro- 
fessor’s hope that the better students will be 
moved by this introduction to take work in Old 
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and Middle English or to find other means of 
developing their knowledge of language. 
Next follow three weeks given to an; 


English prose style. The students pri pare 
tailed reports on the varying length and gt 
ture of sentences and paragraphs, pen 

the proportional oecurrences of different 

of speech, Latinity, abstract and coneret 
tion, imagery and euphony and prose rhyt 
The passages analyzed range from Am 
journals like Time, The New Yorker, The N, 
Republic and The New York Times Magazine t 
“difficult” authors like Carlyle or Veblen. 0; 
course, the author’s 


subject, purpos 


audience must be estimated. 

The remaining weeks of the year are dey 
to different 
each week, of the factual report, criticism, ed 


prose forms—a consideration, « 
torials, satire, character sketches, dialogy 

narrative. The student writes an exam): 
each. But he also prepares one such paper wit 
especial diligence and types copies for dist 

tion to the other students a week in adyanc 
Each 


read the work carefully and come to class wit 


member of the elass thus has time 


a thoughtful criticism. Here, as_ elsewher 
throughout the course, the emphasis is upo 


syntax and upon the manipulation of the k: 
glish sentence for the author’s purpose. 
Section A is now entering upon its third y: 
Although the Department of Education has « 
operated to the fullest extent, this is not a “pr 
fessional course.” We earefully emphasize that 
the tutorial work is in no sense “teacher-trai 
ing,” and no effort has been made to mak 
course fit any state requirements for teacher 
It is not even “required” of students at Cornell 
who think that they want to teach English. 
I am convinced that, with the steady de 
proper linguistic training in America, the study 
of language must be stressed within both secon 
dary schools and colleges by some such means 


CHARLES W. JONES 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


EDUCATION AS THE CONSERVATION 
OF VALUES 

To-pay is a day of conservation. We heat 

much of the conservation of timber, of coal and 

oil, of wild life, of soil, of water supply, 0! lite 


itself. We have not heard a great dea! about 
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conservation of values. It is concerning the 
-e of edueation in the conserving of human 
ies that this paper is written. 
\ay we think of education as the great social 
cess by which the values of human experience 
passed on from generation to generation? 
tion thus conceived concerns all the peo- 
| of the time, everywhere. It is not lim- 
ted to the school or to the church. It operates 
the home, on the street, during our recreation, 
work-a-day world, everywhere. In the 
of course, the schools have a very 


process 


rtant responsibility. 


, 


May we think of conservation, not as blind ad- 
rence to time-worn traditions, not as the in- 
of mental and moral sluggishness, not an 
complacency in the face of the status quo; 
hut, rather, as a desire to hold fast to the endur- 
ng values of life and civilization, a loyalty to all 
hat is good and fine and true in the world’s 
achievements, the stabilizing and eonsolidating 
gains and goods of past human experi- 
ence? 

May we think of values as the basie lessons 
of human experience and the basic achievements 
human effort, forged in the fires of hard ex- 
perience, appraised in the test tubes of time? 
Some of these values are tangible—the great li- 
braries, museums, inventions, discoveries, works 
Many of these values are less tangible— 
the technologies and achievements of science, 
philosophy, ethies, literature, religion, customs, 
morals—the ways of eivilized man which enrich 

ud tree the human spirit. 

Hiuman values may be lost. In the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art in New York City there 
s to be found a beautiful ancient vase of iri- 
descent colors. No one ean now reproduce it. 
The making of such a vase has become a lost 
art, lost in the shifting sands of time. The in- 
vasion of the great Roman Empire by the Huns 
trom the north was followed by centuries of 
dark ages when the feeble light of learning was 
barely kept flickering deep within the recesses 
of Christian monasteries. To-day in Europe 
cathedrals, great libraries, publie works of every 
deseription, whole cities, millions of human be- 
ings, are being brutally annihilated. The very 
foundations of eivilization are being shaken and 
challenged. Human values may be lost. 

The values of life—the intangible values—are 





not self-perpetuating. They must be wrought 
anew with each new generation. Each child 
must start at the beginning in acquiring the 
values of lite. Values must be handed down 
through edueation from generation to genera 
tion. Values may be lost in the process. Too 
often do under-privileged children lose values 
from lack of edueational opportunity. Too 
often do over-privileged children fail to dis- 
cover vital values in the ease of a pampered 
environment. Too often in the dull routine of 
lesson-learning are children and youth in our 
schools never brought to grip with the really 
vital concerns of humankind. It is a major 
concern of the schools that life’s values be effee 
tively conserved generation after generation. 
Education must function as the conservation of 
values. 

The conservation of values makes for both 
social stability and social progress. Stability 
comes from confidence in the integrity of society 
and social institutions, from the continuity of 
growth processes, from faith in the depend- 
ability of established and enduring values of 
life. Progress comes from the continuous win 
nowing of values, the sloughing off of lesser 
values, the rejection of ancient goods no longer 
useful and the acceptance of the greater and 
finer values. The consolidation of enduring 
values and the acceptance of new values is the 
business of the school.- This is a curriculum 
problem. The school as such does not evolve 
many new values. But by the continuous selee- 
tion and transmission of the best that society 
has to offer it makes for both stability and social 
progress. 

The emphasis upon education as the conserva- 
tion of values is especially needed at the present 
moment in history. At least three modern 
trends would seem to warrant the emphasis. 

First, to-day is an age of confusion—national 
confusion, world-wide confusion. This eonfu- 
sion results from the impact of conflicting ideas 
and ways of living in the world, from the de- 
clining prestige of the church, from the inereas- 
ing complexity of modern life. Custom and 
dogma, fiat and precept are being questioned. 
Whole nations turn away from religion. Eco- 
nomic institutions are being challenged. To-day 
people are bewildered, confused, frankly mud- 
dling along. They look hopefully but blindly 
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They evolve 
They learn 
to look to the government rather than to depend 


for Open sesames to happiness. 
absurd plans for old-age security. 
upon themselves. They have mortgaged the in- 
come of their children and their children’s chil- 
They have tried to improve life by de- 
They have tried to 
They have 


dren. 
stroying economic goods. 
spend their way out of 
turned to dictators to lead them out of the wil- 


poverty. 
derness. In such an age of confusion the first 
need of education is that of conserving the en- 
during values of human experience, to help 
people hold fast to basie principles of living. 
Secondly, to-day is an age of rapid tempo and 
change. Vast alterations are occurring in our 
physical environment. The machine has trans- 
formed the conditions and problems of living. 
The machine has thrown the peoples of the 
world together before they have learned how to 
live together. It has made men materialistie. 
Men are preoccupied with the things of life, 
worshiping the little deities of money, speed, 
size, noise, modernity, style. Change itself has 
become almost a fetish. Economie patterns of 
life are being challenged. Great social experi- 
mentation is under way. New ventures in gov- 
ernment are taking place. Progress itself has 
become a shibboleth. Ends are not clear, pur- 
poses are vague, values muddled. Just as a high- 
powered piece of machinery needs a governor, so 
does society need the stabilizing controls of en- 
We dare not pack the supreme 


During a period of 


during values. 
court of human values. 
rapid change the balance and control of educa- 
tion as the conservation of values is imperative. 

Thirdly, this is an age of basie conflicts in 
values. As never before, are the fundamental 
institutions of society, the time-honored customs 
and laws of men, the basie patterns and ways of 
living of humankind being challenged. This is 
true within the nation. It is true among the 
nations. The present world war is more than 
a military dispute betwen the axis and the allied 
powers. It has come to be a fundamental con- 
flict between basically opposed life values, val- 
ues relating to the role of nations among men, 
values relating to the rights and the happiness 
of men, values touching the moral codes of all 
civilized peoples. The democracies are on the 
defensive against militant and aggressive dicta- 


torships. In a recent issue of The New York 


Vou. 52, Ne 


Times, William F. Russell, dean of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, made the state 
ment that the public schools constitute 

line of defense for our democracy. Jesse }] 
Newlon, in his recent book, “Edueation for 
Democracy in Our Time,” insists that the free 
public school “was never intended to bi 
neutral,” but “was instituted primarily to edy 
cate the people for democracy.” Thus we may 
see in an age of value-conflicts the para: ' 
need of education as the conservation of values 
Our schools must conserve the values of th 
American dream of democratic living. This jt 
must do deliberately, positively, unceasingly 
There can be no suspended judgment here, 1 
We ean 
no more be neutral about this than we ean ab 
The social indiffer 


sitting on the fence, no impartiality. 


lying, stealing, murdering. 
ence and apathy of many an American citizen is 
a serious menace to democratie values. Edu- 
cation must conserve the values of democratic 
living. 

The question may be raised, “What values 
need be conserved?” This is much like Herbert 
Speneer’s query, “What knowledge is of most 
worth?” and it leads direetly to the heart of the 
curriculum problem. But a general answer may 
be given. We should think of education as the 
conservation of the values suggested by the 
common sense of civilized men, values such as 
the worth of personality, the concept of hun 
brotherhood, love of truth, personal integrity, 
honor, charity, justice, tolerance, cooperation, 
values such as work and play, love and worship, 
values such as are inherent in the democratic 
way of life. We mean those values the aclieve 
ment of which is marked by the sufferings of 
Christian martyrs, the persecutions of misu 
derstood scientists, the blood of French revolu 
tionists, and of American revolutionists. We 
mean those values tested and approved down 
through the ages, the rational values of civilized 


1 


living approved by men of eulture the world 
over. 

And so we see that, in an age of confus! 
an age of rapid change and in an age of conflicts 
in values, education must be seen as the conser- 
vation of human values. Until the schools o! 
the world’s demoeracies learn to set up programs 
of education which emphasize the conservation 
of values as directly and as vigorously as tle 


Y 
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rian powers indoctrinate their beliefs, in 
‘he conservation of values is as carefully 
ently planned as is Fascist propaganda, 
s effective and positive as the Nazi edu- 


cational program—there is ground for misgiving 
as to the future of the democratic values of life. 
H. T. BAWDEN 
OHIO WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


ADVANCING DEMOCRACY FOR 
YOUTH 
Waking of a Democracy. By GERTRUDE 
H wAN. Pp. 263. The John Day Co. 
$1.96. 
Problems in American Democracy (Revised). 
S. H. Parrerson, A. W. S. Litre and 
Hi. R. Buren. Pp. xi+ 814. The Maemillan 
1940. $1.88. 

Problems of American Democracy. By Horace 
KinceR. Pp. x+546. Ginn. 1940. $1.68. 
American Life and Problems. By C. C. BARNES 

J. B. Dat. Pp. vili+ 626. Longmans 
( n and Co. 1940. $1.76. 
An in Democracy Anew. By H. W. Ovum, 
|. D. Meyer, B. 8S. Houpen and F. M. Auex- 
Pp. vi+614. Henry Holt. 1940. 


Tur FUNCTIONS OF GOVERNMENT tend rapidly 
to increase in substantially all the sovereign 
nations (or states) of the world. But govern- 
nents are composed in part of selected persons 
thinking and aeting from day to day, and in 

it established customs, enacted statutes, 
ng constitutions and court decisions in- 
ted from earlier days or derived from delib- 
erative bodies supposedly well removed from 

diate contingencies. 

Among the latter deliberative and, in ultimate 
effect, law-making bodies, certain peoples have 
in recent years idealized and striven to include 

large proportions of the adult citizenry 

country. That is still the democratic 
ideal generally. 
But that idéal is, we well know, dangerously 
reatened, even amongst the most favored of 
civilized peoples, by three adverse conditions: 
First, the growing variety and complexity of 
the tunetions which loeal or central governments 
seem destined to take over; second, the multi- 
plying oceasions, and especially those involving 
defensive warfare, on which governments seem 
‘oreed to take speedy and decisive actions on 


y 


+ 


gigantic seales, and third, the seeming inabilities 


he poliey-determining and suffrage-exercis- 
ciizenry competently to exercise its due 


ne 


shares in those complex and speed-demanding 
situations. 

Totalitarian states—within which personal 
governments tend to dictate and control the 
activities of all persons as well as to subordinate 
to political purposes and controls all important 
non-political societies—now, as often in the 
past, openly repudiate democratic ideals and 
processes. And under at least some conditions 
of widespread distress, popular ignorance, ag- 
gressive and loot-promising leadership, those 
totalitarian governments seem able to inaugur- 
ate huge and speeded economie as well as politi- 
eal conquests of a startling nature. 

Now, as of 1940, the United States of America, 
still trusting to the long-run virtues of political 
democracy, engages in strenuous, nation-wide 
efforts to elevate democratic processes to new 
levels of efficiency. Especially do we seek to do 
so through more and better school-given edueca- 
tion for that citizenry of to-morrow to whom 
will be entrusted not only the selection of our 
day-to-day executive governmental agencies, but, 
as suggested, the final adjudications of political 
party platforms, policies to be erystallized into 
constitutions and statutes, and even the more 
enduring mores which antedate and are the seed 
beds of all political growths. 

Toward that more efficient education of a 
democracy-cherishing citizenry the five books 
named above must be regarded not only as the 
most up-to-date of instruments but also as vivid 
expressions of to-day’s American aspirations 
for political competency. 

Descriptive rather than critical reviews of 
books are to be expected from the present writer. 
Certainly it would be invidious, even if pedagogi- 
cal criteria were available, to attempt any com- 
parative evaluations of the above texts in these 
pages. 

Miss HarTMAN’s is a fairly simple book of 
readings, essentially a “history of democracy,” 
ranging from “society in European feudal days” 
through the “great migration” [of the diseon- 
tented from Europe to America] to present-day 
contests between “democracy and dictatorship.” 
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of the editors of 


In both style and con- 


author has been one 


The 
Progressive Education. 
tent her book seems well adapted as a supple- 
in courses either of American his- 


mental text 


tory or of civies studies at eighth- or ninth- 


rrade levels. 


Dr. the Wharton School and 


also of the University of Pennsylvania, has, with 


PATTERSON, ot 


his associates, contributed several text-books to 
the cause of civie education. The present work 
is a revision of the work reviewed earlier under 
the same title. 

[It “is offered as a basie text for senior-high- 
school students; it is designed as a survey of 
Contemporary American Civilization,” says the 
Introduetion. 
of “the basie 
Part 


Part One treat 


factors in modern eivilization”’; of 


The toples of 
social 
Two, “the economic aspects [of the same]”; of 
Part Three, of Part 


Four, “its political aspects.” 


“its social aspeets,” and 


But, confessedly, that classification is arti- 


ficial; “in reality, all Problems of American 
Democracy have their economic, their social and 
their political aspects,” And, 


very shrewdly, they add: “Many social problems 


say the authors. 


have their origin in economie change and their 
solution in political action.” 

Needless to say, the book is excellently organ- 
ized as a text by present-day standards: “each 
chapter is brought to a foeus in the Summary” ; 
a statement of objectives 
and drill; 
which, for teacher and student are appended to 


each chapter Questions on the Text, Appliea- 


each is opened with 


closed with a voeabulary besides 


tions and Interpretations, and Suggested Ae- 
In addition Collateral Readings, some 


listed 


tivities. 


Advaneed Readings and Reterences are 


for successive chapters. 


PROBLEMS OF AMERICAN DEMOCRACY really is 
a book of proble ms. The publishers announce 
it as a “book to stimulate clear, objective think- 
the vital issues of our national life to- 
day.” The author frankly admits that “for to- 


day there are no problems of an economic or 


Ing on 


social nature which do not have implications for 
government and which are not affeeted in some 
way or other by governmental regulation”—the 


more’s the pity! 
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Chapter I, Clear Thinking, sets the sty, 
“to discover the forces which tend to inf 
our thinking.” And Chapter IT is titled: ( 
Thinking Applied to Newspapers. 

The remaining nineteen chapters focu- 


tion successively upon what all well-i 
citizens will admit are genuine “problem 
ations” for American Demoeracy—Co 

Keonomics; the Cooperative Movement; § 
Medicine; Transact 


ization of Security 


Big Business; Money and Prices; the Lab 


Situation, and others of similar nature. 
Fach chapter begins with various 
to define the problems involved—a 
approach. There follow lists of questions, , 
crete problems to stimulate thinking, so: 
tivities,” consideration of “key” or tech 
terms and a variety of selected readings 
rately listed for pupils and for teachers 
In several respeets this book (its 
head of the department of social studies 
widely known high school of Newton, M 


a novel venture in civie edueation. 


AMERICAN LIFE AND PROBLEMS is, like 
the first book in the above list, an elabor 
organized, comprehensive text for senior-| 
school pupils. The authors are both direct 


social studies in Detroit high schools. 


ce ser pt 


Part I, Foundations of American Life, is 


effect a simple sociological survey. Part 


Problems of American Life, deseribes and a1 


lyzes the varied problems—situations now \ 
fronting the American people—except 
“national defense,” which had begun ti 
only after March 13, 1940, the date of pub 
tion of this book! 

PROFESSOR OpUM, the first-named author 
American Democracy Anew, has long had 


worthy reputations for two types of activity 


first, as a university teacher and writer or 


ciology; and second, as an active leader in var 
So ith Y! 


ous constructive movements in_ the 


states. 


That second interest has preempted a spe 


place in the present text, for “Book [” 


pages) is titled “The American Picture,” w! 


“Book II” of the same volume gives né 
hundred pages to “The Southern Picture.” 


The sociological interests of all the authors 


justify, in the estimation of this review 
word “anew” in the title of the book. 


Nevera 
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‘les of the “units” sustain this impres- 
\ Changing Nation: We Move Towards 
ntiers; The Physieal (including Bio- 


\ I 
Backgrounds of Our Society; The Peo- 
r General Make-up; The People: Age 


rs; The People: “Unequal Places,” and 
eh this book is obviously intended to 
pecial appeal to edueators in the South- 
es, it, like the others here considered, 
n materials which could easily prove 
vming and inspiring to the great ma- 
fully adult American citizens as well 
he more able-minded adolescent youth for 
hey are especially designed. In fact it 
stated that all five of the books selected 
joint review are, as respects ranges of 
detailed aids for teaching, and mechan- 
al construction, of surprisingly superior merit. 
But even so, a reviewer may be permitted a 
notes of skepticism, not indeed with 
ference to the books themselves, but as 
on the educational situations for which 

Dut ey { designed. 
t, what of the less able minds with which 
x t least half the prospective voters now in our 
will discharge their kinetie civie under- 
¢ and behavior? And, second, what are 
actual political practice the really functional 
nants” of the party memberships, the 
he approved (and disapproved) poli- 
ud civic cooperations, which comprise the 


behaviors, not only of the less able-minded 

our citizens, but large proportions also 

the less mature and busily preoccupied of the 
re able-minded half? 

fhe words “senior-high-school pupils” for- 

implied substantial superiorities of mental 


ity pility—but that idea ean be held no longer. 
: All but the first of the above books are distinctly 
ar “heavy” in content, language and methods. 
r They can well tax the learning powers of ¢ol- 


Even if under very superior 
teaching they prove inspiring and revealing to 


ge freshmen. 


16 ‘he higher third of high-school seniors, will they 
hil not, nevertheless, baffle our less able-minded 


sventeen-year-old youth? Shall our educators 
find themselves under obligation presently 
uvent and organize quite different types of 
‘ducative materials for the mentally less able 
era lat ot all our prospective voters? 
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Again, the last four splendid texts are almost 
But 


how elosely in reality does possession of such 


encyclopedic in their ranges and details. 


ranges of knowledge and tentative hypothesis 
as here mapped out, even when self-aequired by 
mature persons to-day, prove actually functional 
in those compartments of our daily and yearly 
performances which are distinctively civic rather 
than voeational, religious, familial and, in the 
limited sense, cultural? 

In short, are not nearly all schemes of edu- 
cation to-day associated with the “social studies” 
unconsciously postulated on general assumptions 
which, speaking by analogy, undertake the 
preparation of vast armies, all the soldiers in 
which shall be “officers”? In a world in which 
all actually productive activities, other than the 
civic, are manifestly more and more specialized, 
is it other than a romantie and Utopian ideal 
that the strictly political cooperations which sus- 
tain demoeratie states can remain unspecialized ? 

DAvID SNEDDEN 


PALO ALTO, CALIF. 


A SCOTTISH SECONDARY SCHOOL- 
TYPE 
Post-Primary Education in the Primary Schools 
of Scotland, 1872-1936. By NEWMAN A. 
WapbE. xvi+275 pp. London: University of 
London Press, 1939. 8/6d net. 
AT a time the domains 
diminish almost daily, it is a source of satistae 


when of democracy 
tion to become aware of the existence of a coun 


try, “somewhere in Europe,” where the demo 
cratie ideal has been for nearly four hundred 
years and still is (may it continue to be!) the 
guiding force in edueation. In accordance with 
the democratic heritage handed down since the 
days of the Reformation, Scotland has aimed at 
an opportunity for “lad o’ 


providing every 


pairts” to advance his education as far as his 
ability and effort warranted. 

The the development of a 
specific 
the content of the book by Professor Wade, 
director of teaching, State Teachers 
College, Frostburg, Md. This 
Teachers College doctoral dissertation, as the in 


description of 
secondary school-type in Scotland forms 


student 
volume is a 


ternal evidence shows, though the note of sub- 
mittal is lacking. It seeks, first of all, “to indi- 
eate the outstanding educational traditions that 
became firmly established in Seotland between 
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the Reformation and 1872”; secondly, “to regard to the curriculum, teacher-training gy, 
trace the development of post-primary education the lengthening of the school period; (4) #,, : 
conducted under the primary school code in’ the Education (Seotland) Act of 191s, whan 
Scotland from 1872 to 1936, .e., to follow the furnished the “legal framework” for reore,, ‘. 
growth of post-primary education which grew ing post-primary education, and which “rey 

out of the parish school stream” (pp. 4-5). As tionized local school administration” py 

the terms used by Wade may be unfamiliar, it grant of greater powers and responsibi ities, 
may not be out of place to define some. Post- the passage of the Education (Scotland) Act o; 


primary refers to “. . . the education offered in 1936, under which the school-leaving age wa, 
i the day school system for pupils between the extended to fifteen years (beginning Septembey 
stage of their formal promotion from the pri- 1, 1939) and the term “secondary sehivool” wa; 
mary education course and the stage when they applied to all forms of post-primary «| 
enter the university or some higher institution thus eliminating terminological distinctions, 
for professional or specialized training or dis- Comparing two systems of democratic edyes 
continue their formal education to seek employ- tion, that of Seotland with that of the Uni 


ment.” “Post-primary education in the primary States, Dr. Wade indicates that they are not 
schools ineludes the post-primary education identical. Unlike the American concept oj 
given in schools conducted under the primary democracy, the Seottish educational principle ; 
school code to pupils between the ages of twelve competitive and individualistic in that 

(p. 6). In the main, the develop- ough education of the superior few, rather tha: 


, 


and fifteen’ 
ment of aims, curricula, organization and per- of the vast majority, is sought. Democracy is 
sonnel selection are treated. Professor Wade _ especially evident in the external administra: 
visited the Scottish schools during three summers and organization of Scottish education. 


and interviewed teachers, professors, inspectors, Chief emphasis is laid on the period from 191s 
administrators and education officials. As mate- to the present, fully one half of the book being 
rial for his study he made a thorough eanvass concerned with post-war progress. The survey 
of the sourees—published and unpublished, offi- of three centuries of early Scottish educat 
cial and unofficial. although one of the book’s two dominant pur 
Approaching his subject in the manner famil- poses, is confined to about thirty pages and is 
iarized by I. L. Kandel, Wade divides the his- largely based on secondary sources. Hach chaj 


tory of post-primary education in the Seottish ter concludes with a summary stressing impo 
primary schools into four periods: (1) From tant changes. There is also a summary at t 
the Reformation, when the relatively democratic beginning and a general summary at the cou 
“First Book of Discipline” (1560) was proposed clusion of the volume. The bibliograpliy is « 
by the Church Reformers, to 1872; (2) from prehensive and the index is serviceab! 
the Edueation (Scotland) Act of 1872, which only desideratum is a glossary. 
secularized the control of education, introduced Literally loaded with historical details 
universal compulsory schooling and set up the — statistical data, Professor Wade's ( 
Seoteh Education Department as the central — will have a greater appeal for the specialist 
authority and district schoo] boards as the local for the general reader. 


authority, to the end of the century; (3) from Wi.uiaM W. Bricks) 
1898 to 1918, a period characterized by the re- ScHOOL oF EpucaTION, 
organization of post-primary education with New York UNIVERSITY 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


TEACHERS OF HISTORY DISCUSS tional policy?” Such was the question discuss 
RELATIVE EMPHASES ON 
PEACE AND WAR 


“Tw our teaching of the social studies have we 
SD 


at the meeting in Atlantie City, November ~», 
the Middle States Association of History 


overemphasized peace as the objective of na- Social Studies Teachers. 














7, 1940 


» with a qualified affirmative, Arthur 
Jr., assistant professor of history, 
College, Columbia University, praised 
ed interest of teachers in the peaceful 
an the warlike aspects of man’s past, 
ested that the complete elimination of 
history was a dangerous piece of es- 
He criticized some teachers for drift- 
the tide of popular disillusionment 
ating uneritieally certain oversimplified 
ts about war. Among the other fae- 
t have produced eynicism and a mood 
to appeasement, Professor Bestor as- 
vere the false emphases implicit in many 
of propaganda analysis, which the 
contrasted unfavorably with the tra- 
techniques of historical criticism. 
ss Phillips Bradley, of Queens College (Flush- 
\. Y.), the second speaker, expressed the 
peace had not been overemphasized 
ng, though some of its social and eco- 
prerequisites had been given insufficient 
The school, he said, must prepare 


‘iety founded upon an enlarged con- 
f general welfare, and in such a con- 
i course, war as a long-term factor 
d be anaehronistie. 

discussion, which was opened by Harold 
on, of the New Jersey State Teachers 





Glassboro), a few remarks were made 
by Edward M. Earle, of the Institute for Ad- 

Study (Princeton), who was also the 
the luncheon which concluded the 


or speaker al 
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In his informal remarks Professor Earle as- 
serted vigorously that there has been a bad mis- 
placement of emphasis in recent social-studies 
teaching. He condemned as “utterly grotesque” 
the conception that we entered the war in 1917 
because the American public was “bamboozled” 
by British propaganda, international bankers 
and munitions makers; and he held that the 
cynicism of youth to-day is a fact for which all 
The 


tion of education, he continued, is to give a clear 


teachers must share responsibility. fune- 
picture of the world we do live in, and that is a 
world in which the factor of power has been pre- 
eminent in recent years. War when it comes is 
a social phenomenon of transcending impor- 
tanee, and realistie teaching must face that faet. 

In his formal address on “Aspeets of Amer- 
ican Foreign Policy,” Professor Earle explained 
how the far-reaching foreign policies of the 
United States had been possible in the past be- 
cause of the existence of a balance of power in 
Europe, and because British policy had ecoin- 
cided with ours. 
from all moral intangibles, Britain to-day is our 
If she is defeated, the 
burden of armaments which we will thereafter 


Consequently, he said, aside 
first line of defense. 


be foreed to assume will cripple our democracy. 
In conclusion, Professor Earle said, “If mea- 
sures short of war fail to uphold Britain, I for 
one am ready to favor military intervention by 
the United States in the present war.” 
ARTHUR E. Bestor, Jr. 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


and RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


A COMPARISON OF THE INTERESTS 
OF MENTALLY SUPERIOR AND 
RETARDED CHILDREN 


ONTEMPORARY educators emphasize the im- 
portance of interests in the educative process. 


MAN ( 


in view of this emphasis, it seems evident that 
‘ol the pressing needs of the moment is an 
xtension of our knowledge of the interests of 
‘hose children whom we are endeavoring to edu- 
e in our 


elementary schools. The study here 


=, 01 reported presents a comparison of the interests 
"y and ' two groups of children drawn from an ele- 
entary-school population of 45,000 children in 





grades four to eight, inclusive. The group to 
be designated as mentally superior includes the 
top ten per cent. of this population as deter- 
mined by the Kuhlmann-Anderson Test and the 
group designated as mentally retarded includes 
the lowest ten per cent. of the group as deter 
mined by the same test. The children involved 
in this study come from 455 schools and 310 
communities in 36 states.! 

The teachers participating in this study were 

1 The writers wish to acknowledge their indebted 
ness to the Advisory Committee of Coordinated 
Studies in Edueation, Ine., for the privilege of 


using the data presented in this study. 
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requested to check on a list of ten extra-cur- TABLE It 


; : . NCE, ae ees ee ; A COMPARISON OF THE PERCENTAGE OF M; 
ricular activities those in which each child par- PERIOR AND MENTALLY RETARDED (CH) 
DESIGNATED AS INTERESTED In Ty 
VARIOUS HOBBIES (By Sex) 
twenty-one hobbies which each child had. The = — see = 


ticipated, and also to designate those of a list of 








summaries presented in tables I and II indicate Boys 
that there are rather striking differences in the Hobbies me - : 
interests of the two groups. perior tarded pt 
ace aia Reading—novels ..... 49.8 22.5* 59.6 soe 
PABLE I Reading—history,  sci- ; 
A COMPARISON OF THE PERCENTAGE OF MENTALLY Su Ree cic nite 30.6 9.1% =1.8 9.3° 
] PERIOR AND MENTALLY RETARDED CHILDREN Reading—funny papers 49.1 38.7* 50.0 41.38 
DESIGNATED AS PARTICIPATING IN THE Active games, sports.. 66.5 54.0% 42.4 37.99 
VARIOUS EXTRA-CURRICULAR Quiet games ...... w+ 25.8 15.1* 28.6 24.38 
ACTIVITIES (BY SEX) Playing musical in- 
BEYOMCRIS o.00450 5:0 = EY (bg 28.2 ae 
se Listening to radio 30.0* 37 OX Ge 
. se Sewing, knitting 3.5 
: »0YS Girls Housework ......... (ee me 
extra-curricular ; Going to shows ..... 30.4 7 2928 
activity Su Re Su Re Dramatices—participat 
perior tarded perior tarded MD <5: o ss wae one es 8.8 3.8* 15.6 ne 
Playing make - believe 
sic AT” » * 58.8 36.8* 0 eae 9.1 6.3* ps Hee 16 7 
eee aes a ee 300 BSG —-Religious activities "!!. 173 10.7% = 209 itu 
Unorganized sports .. 45.4 494 38.3 44.0* ‘Building things, shop | | ._.. 
Dramatics, forensics 12.4 6.4* 20.3 14.7" 4 WOrK wee eeeeeaes 34.3 27.4° te = 
Academic clubs ..... 87 6.7 79 95 Traveling .......... 126 8 8=— 8.0 10.8 7.9" 
Avocational clubs... Q 5 g 3 78 10.7 Driving a car ....... 6.7 9.1 3.3 
Social clubs ........ 85 83 105 10.4 Studying ........... S.4 4.0% = 112 8° 
Scouting, campfire ... 25.4 18.0* 30.3 16.1* Working—farm, store, > > Oe 
Service clubs ........ 10.4 10.0 98 10:8 a 10.3 16.9 3.4 f 
Student government . 8.6 6.7 7.9 6.6 Clubs- social, dancing 3.6 — 5.6 0.0" 
Scouting, or other seri- 
REM Sach 5 cpetaiasyratohere te 1279 1890 1923 861 ous forms of club ae- 
05 Co err 12:7 5.9* 9.7 $(* 
COMCCURE acedcne 54 29.8 9.3* 21.7 Sse 
* This symbol indicates that the difference is mathe- PE auch leew ae alere 1.0 13.5* 5 12.08 
matically significant. That is, the difference is more . “ enn aes 
than four times the probable error of the difference, C@S@S ..--..-+.++ee- 1700 =3009 2008 


which is the commonly accepted standard of certainty. = eee ners — 
; * This symbol indicates that the differenc 
The first item in Table I and the sixth item matically significant. 
in Table I] both throw some light on the aia age children.?2 She also stated elsewhere t 
tive interests of the two groups in music. The talent for music is, at best, only slightly related 
to intellectual ability. Tables I and I! 


not be interpreted, we believe, as contradicting 


musical interests of the two groups are strik- 
ingly different. Well over twice as many 
superior children are found to play musieal these findings, but it does appear that mentally 


instruments as retarded children, while almost | . ; paste’ 
superior children have a superior interes 


twice as many of the former group participate ae _ ae 

ee ee ; ; music irrespective of whether they possess 

in the music activities of the school as of the : : ed 

superior special ability in musie. 

latter group. It is probably true that one fae- 1 : ae eee 
sii 5 . : t has been shown many times that reading 

tor here is the superior economie background — . : aE ap 
hicl k ‘ble tI interests and superior mental ability tend to g 

of the superior group which makes possible the : isos - ; 
| : hand in hand, and the findings set forth in 

I and II are in line with previous studies 


is worthy of note that over twice as 


purchase of instruments and payment for pri- 
vate instruction but it does not seem reasonable 


to hold that this alone could account for such . ‘ a 
si the mentally superior as retarded children ! 
rreat differences. ; cate 1 biet 
as a hobby the reading of science and hist 

We again see that funny papers do not mak 


1) 


their primary appeal to the mentally dull du! 


It seems reasonable, on the basis of findings 
in tables I and II, to assume that there is some 
relationship between a superior interest in 


1 abili This findi rather that their greatest appeal is to thos 
musie and superior mental ability. us finding . a 
" ; — i . superior mental ability. 
eg » interpreted as contradicting previous ; : i ent 
ae estan ° 6 | ; Other interests which would appear to make é 
findings, particularly those of the late Leta S. Pl ’ 
os “oe . greater appeal to children of supe 
Hollingworth. She found that the Seashore 
: Sts art ' 2L. S. Hollingworth, Jour. Ed. Psych 
sts -al sensitivity did not show a group 4 De i ’ a ‘gee 
wr palnnneiae ng rks, ow 2 BrP 3 L. &. Hollingworth, ‘Gifted Ch 
of very superior children to be superior to aver- 999. 1997, 
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ull 


are dramaties, religious activities, study- 

iting and eampfire activities, other seri- 

s of club activities and collecting. All 

erences to which we have referred here- 

re so large that the differences between 

centage of mentally inferior and men- 

rperior interested in the activities are 

ies the probable error of the difference. 

lifferences range from 7.5 to 27 times 

bable error and are therefore highly 
statistically. 

ientally superior child sometimes is piec- 

a “book-worm” who tends to shun the 

ports and games of his less favored 

rs and sisters. It is true that the teachers 

more mentally retarded children partieci- 

in both organized and unorganized 

n the schools (Table I). The significant 

here, however, is that the superiority of 

heir interest is so slight that the differences are 

means mathematically significant. When 

n is turned to the hobbies, it is seen that 

le mentally superior children take a greater 

terest in both aetive and quiet games. There 

no evidenee here to support the view that 

superior children are cloistered “book- 

orms.”’ As a matter of fact, their interests 

both active and quiet games are so much 

rreater that the differences are reliable, being 


] 


especially wide in the ease of the boys. 


The writers do not believe that there is any 


necessary contradiction in the differences be- 
tween the findings of the two tables. Rather, 


s entirely possible that the findings merely 
ipport preeeding studies showing that supe- 


rior children partieipate in games and sports to 
x 


rreater degree than less gifted children but 


also tend to seek solitary and sedentary activi- 


4 


ties.* It appears legitimate to assume that the 
organized sports of the schools tend to be group 
activities and, henee, social in nature. On the 


ther hand, games and activities dealt with in 
able IL may be of all types, ineluding solitary 


and sedentary activities, and this may account 


t 


he superior interests of gifted children in 


and quiet games as shown in Table II 


and their slight inferiority in organized and 


organized sports as shown in Table I. 


*P. A. Witty and H. C. Lehman, Jour. Ed. Psy- 
Nol., 18: 261-262; P. A. Witty and H. C. Lehman, 
Genetic Psychol., 40: 476. 








The mentally inferior group is shown to have 
interests which are sufficiently superior to those 
of the mentally gifted group to possess mathe 
matical reliability in only two instances. These 
are housework, in the case of the girls, and 
working, as in stores or on the farm, in the ease 
of the boys. It is also highly significant to note 
that over twelve times as many mentally re 
tarded as gifted children are shown to have no 
hobby. 

One unexpected finding is that mentally supe 
rior children participate to only a_ slightly 
greater degree in activities which tend to be 
more social in nature than those previously 
mentioned. In faet, the mentally superior girls 
appear at a disadvantage when compared with 
the mentally retarded girls. The specifie activi 
ties referred to here are academic, avocational, 
social, service and dancing ¢lubs. 

The findings cited in this study indicate that 
teachers have to overcome at least two handi 
caps in teaching mentally retarded children: 
low mental ability and a paucity of interests. 
Both factors are central in the learning process. 
On the other hand, children of superior mental 
ability should learn readily, it would appear, 
both because of their superior mental equip- 
ment and because of their more extensive inter 
ests. Indeed, it appears legitimate, on the basis 
of these data, to say with Witty and Lehman® 
that the interests of superior children reflect 
their general superiority. It might be added 
also that the interests, or even lack of interests, 
of retarded children tend to reflect their gen 
eral inferiority. 

It would appear that the mentally retarded 
child is especially ill-equipped to succeed in 
schools where a strictly academie program pre- 
vails, where the three “R’s” still receive the 
major emphasis in the curriculum. It is prob- 
ably true that the mentally retarded child is at 
a disadvantage, as compared with the mentally 
superior child, in any learning situation. It 
would appear, however, that the mentally re- 
tarded is less handicapped in a learning situa 
tion that tends to minimize the academic aspects 
of education and to emphasize the activity and 
manual phases of the eduéative process. It 


does not seem unreasonable to conelude that 


5P, A. Witty and H. C. Lehman, op. cit. 
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each group will probably receive maximal benefit 
from quite different learning situations. The 
mentally superior, because of the nature of 


their interests, would appear to be best 
equipped to benefit most from a program that 
stresses the academic phases of education and 
the mentally retarded children from a program 


that emphasizes activity and the use of the 


hands. 

It does not 
that 
superior child to the degree that might be ex- 


seem unreasonable to asssume 


the schools are failing to socialize the 
pected of them. It is true that, in this respect, 
they are doing approximately as good a job 
with the superior children as with the inferior 
children. In view of the superior interests and 
native ability of the gifted children, however, 
it seems reasonable to expect the schools to do 
a better job of socializing those of superior 
ability. It might be said, in defense of the 
schools, that the findings may merely mean that 
the superior children, with their superior re- 
sources, do not need to seek refuge in extra- 
curricular organizations but, because of supe- 
rior initiative and originality, ean occupy them- 
selves apart from the group. Again, it may be 
that the activities of these clubs are geared so 
low that the child of superior mentality finds 
nothing of interest in their proceedings and re- 
mains from sheer boredom. Granting 
this, the writers still feel justified in taking the 
position that these findings relative to the inter- 


away 


ests of mentally superior and retarded children 
indicate that the schools are failing in their 
duty to superior children in so far as they are 
not socializing them to the degree that might be 
expected. 
W. Drayton Lewis 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
Murray, Ky. 
WituiamM McGEHEE 
STATE COLLEGE OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
RALEIGH 
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The Belgian Campaign and the Surrender of the 
Belgian Army, May 10-28, 1940. Pp. 85. Pub- 
lished by Belgian American Educational Founda- 
tion, Ine., 420 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 
1940. $0.50. 

Including: “The Surrender of the Belgian Army ; 
What Really Happened,” Herbert Hoover; ‘“Bel- 
gium’s Foreign Policy since 1920,” Paul van Zeeland, 
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former Prime Minister of Belgium; “The Atrirya 

he Bolets PNR mt: A Wad : “tude of 
the elgian Government: A Fatal Misun rstand 
ing,” Frans van Cauwelaert ; “Developments in Bel. 
gium,” W. Hallam Tuck; “Outline of the Belgian 
Campaign,” Paul Kronacher. = 

Common Ground. Pp. 102. Illustrated. 
lished by Common Council for America; 
222 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
1941. $0.50. 

A new periodical, the publishers of which 

the Foreign Language Information Service. j; tend to 
create among the American people the unity and 
mutual understanding resulting from a common citi- 
zenship; to further an appreciation of what each 
group has contributed to America; to overcome in- 
tolerance and discrimination because of foreign birth 
or descent, race or nationality ; to help th foreign- 
born and their children solve their special problems 
of adjustment, know and value their particular cul- 
tural heritage, and share fully and constructively in 
American life. r 

First Annual Report, Commission on American 
Citizenship, July 1, 1939-June 30, 1940, of the 
president of the commission, the Most Reverend 
Joseph Corrigan, president of the Catholie Uni- 
versity of America, and of the secretary of the 
commission, Robert H. Connery. Pp. 39. The 
Catholic University of America Press. 1940, 

For Life, Liberty and the Pursuit of Happiness. 

(Program and activities of the Center for Safety 
Edueation, Division of General Education, New 
York University, for the years 1938-1940.) Pp. 
vii+ 30. Illustrated. Published by New York 
University. 1940. 
Presenting to the public and to those cooperating in 
the activities of the center a report of the results 
achieved in advancing educational progress in acci- 
dent prevention during the past two years 

FRENCH, LoIs MEREDITH. Psychiatric Social Life, 

Pp. xvi+ 344. The Commonwealth Fund, 41 East 
57th Street, New York City. 1940. $2.25. 
A description of psychiatric social work—the field 
that it covers; what psychiatric social workers do; 
how their work is related to that of psychiatrists, to 
social agencies, to the community. 

KIRKPATRICK, E. L. (prepared for The American 

Youth Commission). Guideposts f Rural 
Youth. Pp. vii+167. Illustrated. American 
Council on Edueation. 1940. $1.00. 
Records what many rural counties, towns and or- 
ganizations throughout the country are doing toward 
solving the youth problem locally,—bringing to light 
basie principles and many elements of a practical 
program for the solution of the problem 

SE Boyar, GERALD E. A Handbook of the Bible. 
Pp. vili+ 247. F. 8S. Crofts. 1940. $1.25. 

A concise account of the most important names of 
persons and places in the Bible. 

WAITE, FREDERICK CLAYTON. History of the School 
of Dentistry of Western Reserve University. Pp. 
ix +223. Illustrated. Western Reserve Univer- 
sity Press. 1940. $1.55. 

To a large extent, also, the history of the dental! pro- 
fession. 

WEITZEL, HENRY IRVING. 
fication of Junior College Students. Pp. vii+ 5s. 
Published by the Pasadena Junior College. 1940. 
An abridgment of the author’s doctoral dissertation 
based on a survey of the junior-college-curriculum 
situation at the present time. 

WHITELAW, JOHN BertraM. The School and Its 
Community—An Introduction to School-Commu- 
nity Planning for Administrators, Supervisors 
and Teachers. Pp. 39. Published by the author. 
1940. 

A manual for those genuinely interested in improv. 
ing the functional relationship between the needs is 
their communities and the programs of their schools. 
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